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THE GETTYSBURG CAMPAIGN. 


GETTYSBURG is not only one of the greatest battles of modern days, 
but it is the culminating point of our civil war. Up to the time of 
their defeat on this ever-memorable field, the Confederates had been 
on the whole more successful than unsuccessful. After midsummer 
of 1863, the course of the Confederacy was downward, steadily down- 
ward to the end. 

Hundreds of volumes have been written about this most magnif- 
icent of the scenes in our great fratricidal drama. Hundreds more 
will be written. Nor will they exhaust the fruitful theme. Like 
Waterloo, every generation will listen to its story with fresh interest. 

The Southern leaders started out with great anticipations. At the 
outbreak of the war, they seriously expected to make their initial line 
of defense along the Ohio River and the northern boundary of Mary- 
land. The North was to be made the attacking party. The South 
was to wage a defensive warfare. As their political chief, Jefferson 
Davis, expressed it, all they asked was to be let alone. There was no 
doubt in their minds that Maryland, Virginia in its then entirety, 
Kentucky, and at least all of Missouri south of the Missouri River, 
would be one body indivisible. The map shows how large a territory 
they thus expected to control. No wonder the scheme of secession 
looked feasible abroad. 

But early events disappointed the expectations of the Confederate 
leaders. Cairo and Paducah, keys to the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers, 
were seized; Missouri was, rescued from secession government; Ken- 
tucky’s lukewarmness enabled us to get a foothold, political and mili- 
tary, on her soil ; West Virginia affiliated with Ohio, whence had come 
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the bulk of her population up the western slope of the Appalachian 
water-shed ; and Maryland was seized flagrante delictu and held in half- 
willing subjection. Thus, instead of the easily defensible line of the 
Ohio, Mississippi, and Missouri Rivers, flanked by the Blue Ridge, and 
leaning upon the sympathetic States of Maryland and Virginia, the 
Confederates were at once, and with scarce a drop of bloodshed, forced 
back to a line across the open country from the great river to the coast. 

The trans-Mississippi conflicts were early eliminated from our mili- 
tary problem, and this was confined to two great strategic fields, one 
on each side of the Alleghanies, and extending respectively to the 
Father of Waters and to the Atlantic ; the navy meanwhile, backed by 
sundry military expeditions, doing its share along the Southern coasts. 

In the Eastern field stood the two rival capital cities, each waiting 
to be crowned as queen when her champion should unhorse his op- 
ponent. Here, too, were the flower of the secession troops, led by the 
most skillful of the soldiers of the Confederacy. And here, too, the 
armies wrestled, without the final mastery of either, over the same 
ground for four long years. 

The Western strategic field was more open. No one point was here 
so necessary to the existence of the new state as was Richmond in the 
East. Kentucky was but half a Southern State. Eastern Tennessee 
was full of Union men. This territory was not, therefore, clung to 
with the desperate tenacity exhibited in Virginia. And it was here 
that our soldiers tasted the success of victory, while in Virginia barren 
results alone followed a battle won. 

The year 1861, however, was but a period of drill and preparation, 
varied only by minor conflicts which savored of schooling in the new 
and difficult art of war. In the West swords were barely crossed. In 
the East political impatience had brought about the battle of Bull Run, 
where simple accident turned our victory into our defeat. This was 
followed by many months when all was quiet along the Potomac. 

Early in 1862, Grant moved up the Tennessee River and captured 
Forts Henry and Donelson, while Pope moved down the Mississippi 
and gained a footing at New Madrid and Island Number 10. Mean- 
while the blockade had become a fuit accompli along the coasts, and 
Farragut had captured New Orleans. 

Spring was now well upon us. The first year of the war was over. 
The troops on both sides were fairly scasoned and ready for work. 


‘Grant had moved still farther up the Tennessee River after rupturing 


the Confederate line at Donelson. Buell had marched cross-country 
to meet him, and both had fought the sanguinary battle of Shiloh, 
which necessitated the enemy’s retreat to Corinth. McClellan had 
moved to the Peninsula, where, after three months of useless struggle, 
he was forced to retreat, having fought a dozen bloody battles, to a 
new base on the James. 
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The scattered forces in Virginia were brought together under Pope ; 
the Army of the Potomac was dismembered and sent to join the new 
Army of Virginia, and our forces again suffered a galling defeat on the 
old Bull Run field. 

From here Lee marched into Maryland full of high hopes. 
McClellan was reinstated, followed him up, defeated him at the An- 
tietam, and pursued him back to mid-Virginia. 

While these Eastern successes by the Confederates were going on, 
Bragg had seized Chattanooga, the strategic key of the Tennessee 
Valley region, had outflanked Buell and had driven him back to the 
Ohio, all but securing Louisville and Cincinnati as the reward of his 
daring. But defeated by his own tardiness, he again retired to Chatta- 
nooga. 

Thus both the Eastern and Western schemes of invasion of the 
Northern States by the enemy had failed, in the early fall of 1862, 
while Grant had completed his hold on the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad, after the capture of Corinth and Memphis. We had gained 
territory despite many a tactical defeat. 

There were thus three main armies of operation against the Con- 
federacy. ‘The Army of the Potomac in Virginia; the Army of the 
Cumberland (Army of the Ohio) on the Nashville-Chattanooga line ; 
and Grant’s and Sherman’s troops along the Mississippi. Innumerable 
smaller forces operated on their flanks, along the coast and at available 
outlying points. 

While advance and retreat were thus occupying the Army of the 
Potomac and the Army of the Cumberland, Grant and Sherman had 
planned a joint land and water attack upon Vicksburg. Grant’s 
march overland was summarily cut short by severed communications ; 
and Sherman, who had moved down the Mississippi, was unable to 
cope single-handed with the Vicksburg defenses. A new advance in 
one body down the river had to be planned against this Confederate 
stronghold. Its details occupied Grant and Sherman until spring. 

In the same last week of 1862, which saw Sherman recoil from the ° 
bluffs of Vicksburg, Rosecrans, who had superseded Buell, advanced 
from Nashville at the head of the Army of the Cumberland, and after 
the drawn battle of Stone River compelled Bragg to retire from 
Murfreesboro’; while but a couple of weeks before the Army of the 
Potomac under Burnside, the successor of McClellan, had lost all save 
honor in front of the horrible slopes of Fredericksburg. It had be- 
come evident that the struggle had but begun. 

The spring and early summer of 1863, in the West, saw Banks 
move from New Orleans up the Mississippi towards Port Hudson, 
and Grant undertake his finally successful though erratic manceuvre 
against Vicksburg; Rosecrans the while resting on his oars at Mur- 
freesboro’. 
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In the East, Hooker had superseded Burnside, and in May had 
afforded the enemy his wonderful triumph at Chancellorsville. 

Here apparently was an excellent chance for Lee. His career had 
been one of almost uninterrupted victory. He had driven McClellan 
from Richmond. He had outgeneraled Pope. He had invaded the 
North, and, though forced back, had defeated Burnside with fearful 
slaughter at Marye’s Heights. He had just won by sheer skill (or 
lack of it) a campaign against Hooker in which he numbered less than 
half the force of the Army of the Potomac. No wonder his rugged, 
ragged veterans felt invincible. 

But was an invasion of the North a wise step? It might be of 
value to conduct a raid into the Northern States, on which the North- 
ern peace-politicians could found more clamor against the Lincoln gov- 
ernment, and the European powers could be argued into giving their 
long-delayed assistance. But to all but stake the existence of the Army 
of Northern Virginia on the result of an important campaign beyond 
his own borders, where every mile of advance would weaken him and 
strengthen his adversaries, argued very questionable foresight. Still, 
Vicksburg was notoriously about to fall, and this disaster must be com- 
pensated for by some brilliant feat of arms. The Confederate agents 
abroad sent home assurances that England and France would recognize 
the Confederacy if Lee could but establish a foothold in the Northern 
States, while the Copperheads could be counted on to afford him open 
assistance there. The Army of Northern Virginia was sadly in lack 
of rations, shoes, clothing, and horses. The Richmond commissary had 
replied to a requisition for rations that the general commanding might 
go to Pennsylvania and get his rations himself. The Davis régime 
insisted,—and Lee decided upon invasion. 

To attack, in either military or civil warfare, is doubtless often the 
surest defense ; but like a Junge with the foils, an assault must not be 
beyond the point of instant recovery. Invasion meant weakness in 
parrying skillful return-thrusts. 

In Lee’s last campaign he had lost his right-hand man,—that won- 
derful soldier, Stonewall Jackson. But he was still fortunate in his 
lieutenants. Longstreet, Ewell, A. P. Hill, Stuart, were all of the right 
stamp. No captain has ever leaned on bolder, truer men. Few changes 
needed to be made by Lee. His three infantry corps and his cavalry 
were all that any leader could ask. For what his men lacked in equip- 
ment they more than made up in courage, discipline, belief in their 
own invincibility, and more than all, untiring legs and uncomplaining 
stomachs. 

Lee had two plans from which to choose.’ He could either cross 
the Rappahannock and turn Hooker’s flank as he had done Pope’s a 
short year ago, or he could steal a march on him through the Shenan- 
doah Valley across the Potomac into Pennsylvania. He imagined 
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Hooker to be too keenly on the lookout for the first plan to succeed, 
and chose the latter as affording him, moreover, the better protected line 
of march. For, after once disengaging himself from Hooker’s grasp, 
he had the Blue Ridge between himself and the Army of the Potomac, 
with only a few gaps to hold to insure him security on his marching 
flank. 

Early in June he accordingly advanced his left wing under Long- 
street, followed by Ewell, to Culpeper, and thence threw Ewell into 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

Hooker had sent Sedgwick across the Rappahannock at Franklin 
Crossing on the 6th to ascertain what Lee was doing. But Hill met 
his demonstration with so much vigor that he reported the Confederate 
lines to be held in force. 

Hooker’s army had been much depleted by expiration of service, 
but he still outnumbered his adversary. Indications were too nu- 
merous to doubt some projected movement by Lee. A forced cavalry 
reconnoissance was therefore made on June 9 across the Upper Rap- 
pahannock. Pleasonton and Stuart had a smart combat at Brandy 
Station, and this gave Hooker an inkling of Lee’s plan. He at once 
notified Halleck of his suspicions (as he had in fact previously done), 
but received as usual no satisfactory instructions. The Union forces 
were parceled out in wretched driblets all over Virginia, under com- 
mand of independent generals. 

Lee continued his movement. On June 13, Ewell was well down 
the valley. Hill was still in the defenses at Fredericksburg. This 
line, one hundred miles long, was fraught with grave danger for Lee, 
and argued an almost contempt of his adversary. Yet Lee was afraid 
to let go of Fredericksburg until he had enticed Hooker away from 
Falmouth opposite. 

Hooker was held in the leash by Halleck. He pleaded for leave 
to cross the Rappahannock and attack Hill. ‘The problem was simple. 
He could overwhelm this one corps before Lee could possibly get back 
to it, and could then march straight on Richmond. Washington had 
thirty-five thousand men in garrison, and this number could speedily 
be increased to fifty thousand. The Army of the Potomac could do 
vastly greater damage to the Confederacy than the Army of Northern 
Virginia to our cause in the next two weeks. Lee knew this, and 
Hooker knew that he knew it. Hooker had every chance to capture 
Richmond by a coup de main, and at the same time to call Lee back from 
his quarry. If there is any well-settled problem in war, it is to attack 
a divided army whenever you can catch it so. But Halleck, unmind- 
ful that to beat the enemy was: the true way to protect the capital, for- 
bade any movement which would “ uncover Washington ;” good Mr. 
Lincoln feared that the Army of the Potomac would get caught astride 
of the river “like an ox jumped half over a fence, and liable to be torn 
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by dogs front and rear without a fair chance to gore one way or to kick 
the other ;” and, instead of having the initiative, Hooker was obliged 
to move towards the Potomac to hold head against the Army of North- 
ern Virginia, according to the weak methods of the general-in-chief. 

The only force to oppose Ewell’s free march down the Valley was 
Milroy at Winchester. Milroy had no definite instructions from Hal- 
leck, though the latter had had abundant notice of Lee’s probable direc- 
tion a week since from Hooker. Ewell had occupied all the gaps in the 
Blue Ridge by June 18, and found no difficulty in trapping astonished 
Milroy and in capturing four thousand prisoners. From here his 
vanguard boldly advanced into Maryland and Pennsylvania, reaching 
Chambersburg on the 17th. 

Hooker’s parallel march was conducted with logistic skill. His 
cavalry covered his left flank, and at Aldie and Ashby’s Gap from the 
17th to the 20th crossed swords repeatedly with Stuart, who sought to 
screen Ewell’s movements with his own tireless horsemen. 

Hill and Longstreet now followed up Ewell with alacrity, and 
crossed the Potomac at Williamsport and Shepherdtown on the 24th 
and 25th of June. On the succeeding days they were followed by the 
Army of the Potomac at Edwards Ferry, lower down. 

It must be said in honor of the Confederate troops, and especially 
of their leaders, while on Union soil, that discipline was well main- 
tained, and that, beyond contributions levied in accordance with strict 
legal warfare, no more than accidental harm was done to the 
districts through which they passed. However unjustifiable, so much 
that is beyond description horrible might have been wrought by the 
men who had seen their own smiling fields made a howling waste by 
the misfortunes of war, that we should remember their forbearance in 
the midst of our own happy homes. 

Ewell reached the vicinity of Harrisburg June 27. Lee was fol- 
lowing hard after him west of the South Mountain Range, Longstreet 
and Hill being at Chambersburg the same day. Hooker concentrated 
around Frederick and closely watched his foe. A glance at the map 
will make it apparent that Lee, the farther he advanced, was more 
openly presenting his rear to the assault of the Army of the Potomac, 
while Hooker was planted where he could readily place himself astride 
all the roads leading to Baltimore and Washington. The Army of 
Northern Virginia was strategically compromised. 

So soon as the Army of the Potomac was fairly over the river, 
Hooker sent the Twelfth Corps to Harper’s Ferry, occupied Turner’s 
and Crampton’s Gaps in the South Mountain, and planned to make a 
diversion against Lee’s communications. Reynolds with the First, 
Third, and Eleventh Corps lay in the gaps and at Middletown. Their 
presence was both a threat to Lee’s rear and a corresponding protection 
to Baltimore and Washington. For if Hooker advanced into the 
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Cumberland Valley, where last year the Antietam battle was fought, 
he could not only compel Lee to a hasty retreat, but could choose his 
own ground for a battle. He now asked of Halleck that French at 
Harper’s Ferry be ordered to him for duty with the Army of the 
Potomac. But useless as Harper’s Ferry now was, Halleck loved it 
as the apple of his eye. He refused. Unwilling to fight the enemy 
with his hands tied, Hooker at once resigned. Meade was appointed 
to his place, and to the new commander was granted all the old one 
was denied. Harper’s Ferry was evacuated and the matériel sent to 
Washington, while French reported to Meade at Frederick. 

Lee now had a taste of the same difficulties we had always experi- 
enced in Virginia from lack of information. He was in the enemy’s 
country, where every farmer was a Federal spy, and tongue-tied to the 
Confederates. Worse still, his “ feelers” (for cavalry are the antenne 
of an army) under Stuart were off on an erratic mission. Stuart’s 
perceptions and military instinct were, as a rule, singularly keen. But 
his boldness had this time misled him. By a misunderstanding of the 
scope of Lee’s permission to harass our army in crossing the Potomac, 
he had got intercepted by Hooker’s advance and was compelled to make 
a hazardous and useless circuit of the entire Union forces, by way of 
Seneca Ford, Rockville, Westminster, and Carlisle. For many days 
(June 24 to July 2) he was useless to his chief while doing us but little 
mischief. Thus Lee was deprived of his eyes. 

Moreover, at this moment an advance by some Union troops up the 
Peninsula, in the hope of capturing Richmond, was being made, and, 
however weakly the plan was executed, it was by no means calculated 
to allay Lee’s fears. There was enough Federal force in the vicinity 
of the enemy’s capital to compass a good measure of success, but the 
attempts made were lamentably lacking in strength and ensemble. 

Meade, on acceding to the command, preferred not to carry out 
Hooker’s manceuvre against Lee’s communications, and decided to fol- 
low him up instead on a line east of the South Mountain Range, so as 
to call him off from the Susquehanna region, and to intervene between 
his army and Baltimore. He believed, as was the fact, that his presence 
had relieved Harrisburg and Philadelphia from immediate danger. 

But the scheme of Hooker had its advantages, and had at once 
caused no inconsiderable apprehension to Lee. And Ewell, who was 
at Carlisle and York on June 28, was no sooner ready to cross the 
Susquehanna, and to knock at the doors of the capital of Pennsyl- 
vania, than he was recalled by Lee. Beyond the burning of the bridge 
at Columbia, no great harm had so far been done. 

The Confederate chief had only heard of the proximity of the 
Army of the Potomac on the 28th. Both armies had been playing at 
“hide and seek.” He at once divined that this proximity meant 
retreat, and probably battle. For if cut off from his base, while he 
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might be able to ration his men on the country, he could supply them 
with no more ammunition, and cold steel can only on rare occasions 
take the place of powder and ball. | 

He, therefore, began to retrace his steps, concentrating his forces 
somewhat slowly. He decided to move east of South Mountain, both 
to threaten Baltimore and to call Meade’s attention away from his line 
of retreat, about which he was now extremely solicitous. Meade mean- 
while selected the general line of Pipe Creek for defense, but threw 
forward his left under Reynolds towards Gettysburg to develop the 
enemy. 

Meade perhaps lacked strength in planning a defensive’ battle; 
for he gave Lee, thereby, the opportunity to hold him in his lines 
with two of his corps, while with the Third he was inflicting incal- 
culable injury to Pennsylvania. Hooker’s plan seems on the whole 
preferable. 

On the 30th of June, then, the Army of the Potomac extended 
substantially from Emmetsburg to Westminster, and the Army of 
Northern Virginia from Cashtown to Heidlersburg. Lee had, as al- 
ready stated, his three corps,—Longstreet’s First, Ewell’s (old Jack- 
son’s) Second, and Hill’s Third, with Stuart commanding the cavalry. 
The Army of the Potomac had seven corps, each numerically smaller, 
the First under Reynolds, and later Newton; the Second under Han- 
cock, later Gibbon ; the Third under Sickles, later Birney ; the Fifth 
under Sykes; the Sixth under Sedgwick ; the Eleventh under Howard ; 
the Twelfth under Slocum, later Williams; and the cavalry under 
Pleasonton. As casualties occurred, or necessity dictated, the specific 
duties of these commanders were shifted. But we have only to do 
with bodies of men, not individuals. Names will be only used for ease 
of reference. 

In the process of concentration, Lee was not unmindful of supplies. 
Hearing that there was a goodly stock of shoes in the stores of Gettys- 
' burg, he ordered Hill upon this town; and as Gettysburg is a centre 
of converging roads, Ewell was likewise heading thither. Neither Lee 
nor Meade had any knowledge of the local topography. Reynolds was, 
as before stated, at the same time moving with the First and Eleventh 
Corps, the Third in reserve, upon the same point; Buford’s cavalry 
having preceded him, and having actually occupied the town on the 
30th. 

Gettysburg is surrounded by hills. On the west, running north 
and south, is Seminary Ridge, with Willoughby Run a half-mile 
farther on. Rock Creek makes north and south on the eastern side. 
South of the town is the fishhook-shaped hill where victory was to 
perch upon our banners. The Chambersburg turnpike enters from 
the northwest, the Harrisburg road from the northeast, the Carlisle 
road from the north, the York road from the east, while the Emmets- 
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burg, Taneytown, and Baltimore pikes run respectively in a southwest- 
erly, southerly, and southeasterly direction. 

Buford’s cavalry had gallantly held the Chambersburg pike be- 
yond Willoughby Run against the van of Hill from an early hour on 
July 1. Reynolds hurried up with the advance of the First Corps 
about 10 a.M., pushing, as was his wont, towards the sound of the 
guns. Mounting the belfry of the Seminary buildings, he carefully 
scanned the landscape. What he determined he did not live to tell. 
But he quickly threw his arriving troops into action on both sides of 
the Chambersburg pike. The enemy, who was in greater force and 
had reconnoitred the ground, soon overpowered some regiments on the 
right of the road, causing them to fall back on Seminary Ridge. A 
dangerous break was threatened, but an opportune attack upon the flank 
of the pursuing Confederates by the Iron Brigade, which lay on the 
left of the road, where it had captured a point d’appui in a little stretch 
of woods, enabled us to turn the tide, to strike the right of the success- 
ful line, and to capture several regiments of the enemy. It was here, 
directing the dispositions of the fight in person, that gallant Reynolds 
fell. So vigorous had been the onset of the First Corps men that the 
enemy had overrated our numbers and become more circumspect in his 
advance. 

Rashness has been charged on Reynolds for thus precipitating the 
action of July 1. His motive is not known. But he may have gauged 
the value of the hills in his rear as a battle-ground, and have deter- 
mined to hold them; and it is asserted that he sent a dispatch order- 
ing Howard up to take position on them in reserve, of which, how- 
ever, Howard denies the receipt. Hurried field dispatches are not 
always clear. 

The line astride the Chambersburg road was thus re-established, 
and new brigades coming up were thrown in on the left and right of 
the wood held by the Iron Brigade. But now appeared from the 
direction of Carlisle the advance of Ewell’s corps, and to meet this 
accession to the enemy, the fresh arrivals were utilized to prolong our 
line towards the Mummasburg road. 

Howard now put in an appearance and as senior assumed command, 
and sustained the right with two divisions of the Eleventh Corps, 
leaving one on Cemetery Hill as a reserve. But this line, which ex- 
tended from beyond the Chambersburg road over to Rock Creek, was 
much too extended and thin. Ewell had secured for his batteries a 
footing on Oak Hill (an eminence one and a quarter miles northwest 
of Gettysburg), which was the key-point of the field over which the 
opposing forces were mancuvring, and without great pressure broke 
through the line where the First and Eleventh Corps joined hands, 
while some fresh brigades appearing from Hunterstown, sharply as- 
saulted the right of the latter body. 
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The Eleventh Corps was driven back in disorder and huddled 
along the roads, converging into the town in tangled masses. The im- 
pression of its experience at Chancellorsville had not yet been effaced, 
and it did not long resist the enemy’s assault. The First Corps, on the 
other hand, had fought with its accustomed nerve. Doubleday, on his 
right flank being thus turned, applied to Howard for reinforcements or 
for orders to retire. But neither came. The enemy was closing in on 
him from three sides, and it was with difficulty that the remnants of 
the corps made a steady retreat. A short defense at the entrance of 
the town was resorted to. But it was lucky for the event that the 
Confederate success was not pressed home. 

In order to hold the Gettysburg ridge, it had been necessary to 
check the enemy in his concentration. This was most readily to be 
effected by a demonstration beyond the town of sufficient vigor to im- 
pose upon the enemy an exaggerated idea of our force at this spot, and 
oblige him to use up his first efforts on the outlying ground. The 
scheme failed, to a certain extent, by the Eleventh Corps not holding 
head against the Confederate onset. But the result of July 1 was to 
leave Cemetery Ridge in our possession. This fact justifies even the 
enormous loss we sustained. ‘There had been some sixteen thousand 
five hundred Union troops engaged against about twenty-two thousand 
Confederates ; but when the routed Federals were assembled in the 
rear, a bare five thousand men responded to the roll call. 

Hancock now arrived in advance of his corps,—sent by Meade, on 
hearing of the death of Reynolds, to take command and send back 
word how the Gettysburg terrain would suit an advance to sustain the 
action already engaged. His arrival was opportune, for his magnetic 
cheerfulness aided wonderfully in restoring order. The reserve di- 
vision of the Eleventh Corps still occupied Cemetery Hill, and here 
Hancock and Howard disposed the remnants of the First and Eleventh. 

Towards evening the Twelfth Corps began to arrive, Howard 
having by several dispatches urged it forward to his aid, and Slocum 
as ranking general assumed command. Hancock carried back word to 
Meade that the ground was greatly in our favor, and urged him with 
the utmost warmth to come forward with the rest of the army. 

The hills on which the Army of the Potomac was then to form— 
the honor of selecting which belongs to Reynolds, Howard, and Han- 
cock alike—describe a curve not unlike a fishhook. At the barb rises 
Culp’s Hill; along the back, what is known as Cemetery Hill; and the 
shank ends its north and south line in a rocky, wooded peak called 
Round Top, having as a spur Little Round Top at its foot. Culp’s 
and Little Round Top are not far from one hundred feet above the 
town. Round Top is over two hundred feet. Just north of Little 
Round Top the ground falls away so that the ridge is barely traceable. 
The general line of these hills is some four miles long, and the position 
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covers the approaches of Baltimore. The ground is mostly open fields 
alternating with small patches of woods. Distant about a mile west is 
the parallel Seminary Ridge, and the ground between the two hills has 
still another slight elevation, along which runs the Emmetsburg road. 
At the rear of the concave line we were occupying, the ground slopes 
away and affords excellent cover for reserves and trains. 

Hancock’s urgent advice determined Meade to fight at Gettysburg. 
The Third Corps was already on its way, likewise summoned by How- 
ard. Its van reached the scene about sunset. The Second Corps was 
hurried on and placed in reserve. The Fifth and Sixth were respec- 
tively at Union, twenty-three miles, and at Hanover, thirty-six miles 
away, but could be probably got upon the ground as soon as the enemy 
would himself have concentrated for action. 

Lee’s slowness was attributable to his lack of knowledge of our 
movements, due primarily to his being in hostile territory, but in almost 
equal measure to the absence of Stuart. The distance over which the 
Army of Northern Virginia had to move in its concentration averaged 
short of twenty miles. But until Lee and Meade were by the already 
related accidental occurrences precipitated into action, the Confederate 
chief had not hurried forward his troops with his usual vim. 

Now that the Federals had been driven back through the town, 
Ewell was ordered to carry Cemetery Hill if practicable, but not to 
bring on a general engagement till the bulk of the army was up. Had 
Jackson been still alive, the attack would have certainly taken place. 
But as good luck would have it, Ewell declined the attempt, and during 
the night our position was fully occupied and intrenched. 

At nightfall of the 1st, then, Meade had to contemplate a loss of 
nearly ten thousand men, and the fact that the Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia, redolent of victory, was perhaps all in his front, ready to attack 
at daylight, the Army of the Potomac meanwhile being much scattered. 
But to offset this, his ground was as good as possible. He naturally 
overrated Lee’s force, and heartily wished he were reinforced by a part 
of the nearly one hundred thousand men who at Washington, Suffolk, 
Yorktown, and other places, were being held to defend what a bare 
third of their force could well have cared for. 

Neither could Lee feel quite satisfied with his situation. He had 
promised his corps commanders that he would not assume in this cam- 
paign a tactical offensive, but would fight only if he could do so ata 
great advantage. Longstreet,ewho was established on the Emmets- 
burg road, could, by moving on Frederick, seriously compromise 
Washington, the nervous timidity of whose leaders was only too well 
known. And Longstreet desired to do this very thing, though con- 
fessedly hazardous. But there lurked in the healthy body of the Army 
of Northern Virginia a poisonous contempt of its adversary. This 
was the natural outcome of Manassas, Fredericksburg, and Chancel- 
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lorsville. Lee was morally unable to decline battle. He could not 
imperil the high-strung confidence of his men. 

As the second day dawned he must, however, have watched with 
throbbing anxiety the Federal line rapidly throwing up defenses on 
just such a formidable crest as himself had held at Marye’s Heights. 
For Lee gauged better than his men the fighting qualities of his foe. 

On the morning of the 2d of July, then, the Army of the Potomac, 
save only the Sixth Corps, which was rapidly advancing, lay upon the 
hills of Gettysburg. Slocum had general command on the right; 
Hancock on the left centre. The men were exhausted by their long 
marches, but they were in place and resting on their arms. The di- 
visions of the several corps had been placed on the crest and slopes, after 
considerable shifting to and fro, in substantially the following order 
from the right. The First Corps was partly at Culp’s, and, at a later 
hour, the Twelfth, with the Fifth in reserve, took place upon its right. 
The Eleventh Corps held Cemetery Ridge, with the balance of the 
First Corps on its left. Next came the Second Corps, while the Third 
prolonged the line along the lower-lying ground as far as the slopes of 
Little Round Top. Here had Jain the Twelfth Corps, and Sickles was 
ordered to occupy the same ground. The usual field-works were con- 
structed. 

The least commanding position of the entire line was thus held by 
the Third Corps. Sickles’s orders appear to have been somewhat in- 
definite as to his actual line, Meade’s attention being attracted more 
to the right, where he expected the attack. He could not tell exactly 
where the Twelfth Corps had been, and had not particularly noticed 
the advantage of leaning upon Little Round Top, his line being barely 
long enough to reach its lower slopes. But ‘the rising ground in his 
front, at Peach Orchard, tempted him to throw forward substantially 
his whole line to that point, from which Humphreys prolonged his 
right flank along the Emmetsburg road, and Birney threw a part of 
his division back crotchet-wise in the direction of Little Round Top. 
This made our left flank vastly weaker than if it had been leaned upon 
Little Round Top, as Peach Orchard was commanded by higher ground 
held by the enemy on its north. 

By mistake of orders, our cavalry was not on hand to patrol and 
protect the left. Sickles’s position was weak enough as it was, and he 
had no idea that Longstreet was massing to crush his left flank, thus 
almost in the air. But he was keen enough to doubt the solidity of 
his lines, and repeatedly applied to Meade to inspect his dispositions. 
But, busy with other parts of the field, Meade was unable to do so at 
once, and before he arrived upon the spot, Longstreet had attacked. 

' Lee had had his choice of several plans. First, he could retire to 
the South Mountain passes, thus protect his line of retreat and lure on 
the Army of the Potomac to attack him, This was perhaps his wisest 
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course, for in it he had the double advantage of pressing his strategic 
offensive and tactical defensive. He was on the enemy’s territory, and 
yet might compel the enemy by active diversions to attack him on his 
own chosen battle-field. Second, he could attempt to manceuvre Meade 
out of his chosen position. This was Longstreet’s idea. It was haz- 
ardous, because during the operation he was exposing his flank ; but it 
was feasible. Third, he could await attack on Seminary Ridge. This 
was a doubtful scheme, for Meade was in position to tire him out at his 
own game. Fourth, he could boldly attack. This last course he 
selected, probably impelled thereto by the temper of his army, which 
he could not endanger by a retreat, the reason for which they would be 
unable to understand. 

The difficulties we always labored under in Virginia are well 
illustrated by Lee’s slowness of attack in Pennsylvania. On the Ist 
he delayed in attacking Cemetery Hill when it could have been taken. 
On the 2d, instead of attacking at daylight, as was his wont, his 
orders to Longstreet were not imperative enough to bring on the actual 
clash till late in the afternoon. His ancient habit of barely suggesting 
to Jackson, who needed no more to start his troops into instant vigor- 
ous action, was lost upon his present lieutenants, however excellent as 
soldiers. Moreover, when Leé determined to strike our left flank, it 
was wisdom to subordinate everything else to the execution of this one 
maneuvre. To leave Ewell in force on our right with a similar 
purpose was scarcely defensible in a military sense. It is especially 
necessary, when the weaker army attacks the stronger, that its blow 
should be concentrated to the last degree. A notable instance of this 
is Frederick’s assault with but thirty thousand men on eighty thousand 
Austrians at Leuthen. Frederick’s front covered barely the Austrian’s 
left wing ; but the vigor of his onset in a short winter’s afternoon rolled 
up his enemy’s entire force as it had been a scroll. 

Lee would perhaps have been wiser to concentrate all his forces 
along the line of Seminary Ridge. But Ewell was so strong in his 
belief that he could capture Culp’s Hill if Longstreet would make a 
strong demonstration upon the left, that Lee was loath to withdraw 
him. 

The Union army thus lay in convex line of battle about four miles 
in length, with a chord of less than a mile and a half over which to 
move troops from one to another point in the line. The Confederates 
on the other hand were in concave order, on a line all but six miles 
long, and in no place of such strength as to be able to mass for a single 
overwhelming blow. However admirable Lee’s tactics generally were, 
however easily he stands chief among the soldiers of our Civil War, 
he was here open to criticism. He was doing just what Hooker and 
Sedgwick had done two months before at Chancellorsville, and, despite 
superior forces, had himself paid a heavy penalty for doing. And this 
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was an open country, where his movements could not be concealed as 
they might be in the woods of his native State. 

In possession of charts, the materials for which the investigations of 
a thousand minds for twenty years have combined to give us; having 
the benefit of the research and acumen of the best military judges ; 
viewing the field as we do a problem on a chess-board ; with absolute 
knowledge of the numbers engaged and the terrain upon which they 
are to move, it is easy to pass criticism upon even Lee, whom history 
will enroll upon the short first page of Captains of the World. But 
to stand where Lee stood, with threescore and ten thousand human 
lives in his keeping; with the fate of the cause he loved and led hang- 
ing upon his word ; with unknown ground, unknown forces, unknown 
obstacles in his front, was indeed another task. Unless our criticism 
is made as earnest students in peace of the great deeds these giants did 
in war, it is pitiable indeed. That which has been here indulged in is 
meant to be temperate as well as honest. It is made with a full ap- 
preciation of the unusual difficulties which beset our generals, North 
and South, with a sincere admiration of their qualities and services, and 
in that spirit of diffidence which should become a soldier who bore 
but a modest part in the great struggle which they conducted to what 
is now accepted by all as its happy outcome. 

Ewell, then, was waiting for the signal of Longstreet’s attack. But 
hours passed and Longstreet was not ready. Some of his brigades 
were not yet up. He was still perfecting his dispositions. His activity 
was not unperceived by our Signal Corps on Little Round Top. Meade 
imagined that he might be intending a manceuvre to turn our left, and 
like a wise commander he prepared his plans to meet this phase of the 
conflict if it should happen to be suddenly thrust upon him. For such 
a movement by the Army of Northern Virginia in force might 
necessitate an immediate withdrawal towards Pipe Creek. Out of this 
simple precaution seems to have arisen the allegation that Meade delib- 
erately planned a retreat from Gettysburg. The weight of evidence is 
certainly in favor of his readiness to fight there; and the fact remains 
that he did fight—and win there. 

The Sixth Corps had arrived on the field about 2 p.M., after a march 
of thirty-five miles in twenty hours, and had been posted in reserve a 
little back of Round Top. 

About 4 p.m. Longstreet opened his attack on Sickles. The Con- 
federate line had not advanced far, before Hood, who was on the right, 
caught sight of Little Round Top, guessed that it was the key of the 
battle-field, and instantly made a bold move to capture it. At the 
moment, it was only occupied by our Signal Corps. Its loss would 
have taken our left in reverse. Warren, then on the general staff of 
the Army of the Potomac, had just arrived on the spot to watch the 
enemy’s movements. At once foreseeing the danger, he hurried down 
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the hill for troops to occupy the threatened cliff. The van of the Fifth 
Corps was just coming up, ordered by Meade from the right to the now 
seriously threatened left. Seizing on Vincent’s brigade, Warren hurried 
it pas de course up the rugged southern slopes, and after a desperate 
struggle rescued our menaced flank from this crucial peril. 

Hood’s general attack on Birney was, however, vigorous enough to 
require Sickles’s line to be reinforced by part of the now arriving Fifth 
Corps and a brigade of Humphreys’s ; despite which the salient at Peach 
Orchard was speedily broken through, and Birney and Humphreys 
both taken in reverse by McLaws, while Anderson pushed in on his 
other flank at Zeigler’s Grove. In fact, the onset at the latter point had 
actually pierced our line, and, if followed up, could have been made a 
turning-point in favor of the Confederates. 

Sickles’s difficulty lay in conducting an orderly retreat so as to re- 
occupy the proper line from Cemetery Ridge to Little Round Top, and 
to hold it. The enfilading fire made the retiring lines very unsteady. 
Gradually, however, under the protection of reinforcements from Han- 
cock and the Fifth Corps, and of Ayres’s regular division, which left 
one-half of its number on the field in killed and wounded, the withdrawal 
was accomplished, and the line patched up. A small force now took 
position on Round Top. 

Repeated attempts by our reinforced line were made to recover the 
lost ground, but uselessly. We occupied the wheat-field, but left the 
enemy the Devil’s Den. 

The Twelfth Corps had likewise been ordered over to the point of 
danger. But it lost its way and did not get into action. This seriously 
depleted the right of the line, without adding to the left. 

Ewell’s attack on our right had been as greatly delayed as Long- 
street’s. He had not heard the latter’s fire. It was sunset before he 
assaulted. Early moved on Cemetery Hill, Johnson on Culp’s. The 
former met with no success though he struggled hard till late at night, 
and once drove our troops out of their intrenchments. His columns 
had not been simultaneously moved to the attack. But at Culp’s, 
owing to the absence of the Fifth and bulk of the Twelfth Corps, 
marching over to the left, Johnson managed to make a lodgment with 
small effort in the lines abandoned by the Twelfth Corps, and held it 
during:the night. Only a small force of cavalry was between him and 
both the headquarters of the army and the reserve artillery. 

The night was spent in preparation for the eventful morrow. The 
troops were reformed; weak portions of the line were reinforced ; 
ammunition was distributed ; the field-works were strengthened ; the 
situation was inspected in its every detail ; and plans for every probable 
contingency discussed. The men lay on their arms in line of battle. 

Meade, who had been but a few days in command, felt that he 
must rely greatly for his action upon the opinion of his late companions- 
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in-arms, now his subordinates. He called together his corps com- 
manders during the night and put to them two questions. First. 
Shall we fight the battle out here? Second. If so, shall we attack or 
await attack? The situation was grave, but not unpromising. Long- 
street had lost heavily, and had gained only an apparent, not a real 
advantage. The left was safe, and in the position originally designed 
for it. On the right, however, the enemy had a foothold very near the 
Baltimore pike on Culp’s Hill. This was a serious matter, but it 
might be mended. The troops were in fine spirits, and despite their 
extensive losses—some twenty thousand men—were ready for yet 
another day. It was decided to fight a defensive battle on the morrow, 
without change of position. 

Lee must of course have scanned the situation most critically, too. 
He was inclined to believe that Longstreet had made an actual lodg- 
ment in our left centre; while Ewell reported that he could certainly 
hold his position at Culp’s. The Army of Northern Virginia felt con- 
fident of victory. There was no question of what Lee must do. 

At one time Lee contemplated a renewed attempt to turn the Union 
left, so nearly broken through already; but on second thought he 
abandoned this idea, and determined to assault where Anderson seemed 
to have made a feasible breach at Zeigler’s Grove. Lee had always 
been much in the habit of relying upon his subordinates. Jackson’s 
splendid individuality of action had to a certain extent weakened his 
own. And his desire not to interfere with what Ewell felt sure that 
he could do, led him to leave his line in its then long and weak con- 
dition. Lee’s powers in Pennsylvania seemed to be less active than 
on his native soil. 

Meade, to prepare for the morrow, ordered the Twelfth Corps, re- 
inforced by some troops from the Sixth Corps, back to Culp’s. Here, 
on its arrival, it found the height which itself had occupied, in the 
possession of the enemy. It went into position, however, determined 
to drive him out at daylight. 

The Fifth Corps had been placed on the left, leaning on Little 
Round Top, with the Third, whose losses had been the most severe of 
any in the army, in reserve. The First Corps had been placed in the 
most necessary gaps on the right and left of Cemetery Hill. 

During the night batteries were established on all the heights 
which could be made to command the ground held by Johnson, and at 
early dawn on July 3 the Twelfth Corps engaged the veterans of Jack- 
son along the rugged slopes of Culp’s Hill. The Federals fought with 
the knowledge that this flank must be preserved intact at any sacrifice, 
while the vicinity of the Baltimore road invigorated the enemy, who 
well understood how grievous a blow could be inflicted upon the Army 
of the Potomac by gaining possession of its trains, reserve ammunition, 
and main line of retreat. And Jackson’s men were rarely to be denied 
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the victory they fought for. But Johnson was ungupported by artil- 
lery, which could not be utilized on the steep and rocky hill-side, and 
their efforts proved vain. Until an hour from noon they persevered 
in their attempts to dislodge Slocum. Finally exhausted, Johnson was 
fain to beat a recall. Ewell’s anticipations had come to naught. 

Longstreet was still in favor of a strong manceuvre upon our left, 
and looked with no kindly eye on the proposed assault at Zeigler’s. 
This, meanwhile, was being unaccountably delayed. In fact, Long- 
street had planned a diversion against the Round Top with a small 
column, but Kilpatrick’s cavalry turned up opportunely on his right, 
and not only checked the attempt but required some effort to drive him 
back. 

A lull of several hours of precious time had occurred in the prepa- 
rations for the assault on our centre. Finally, about 1 P.m., the Con- 
federate batteries which had been massed along Seminary Ridge—one 
hundred and thirty-eight pieces in all—opened fire upon that part of 
our line which Lee had selected for the assault. The Union batteries, 
of some eighty guns,—more could not be crowded into the available 
space,—began to reply so soon as they could determine the location of 
the enemy’s guns. 

The Confederate fire was too much spread. There was an appear- 
ance of that lack of unity among the Southern chieftains which did in 
fact exist. But the column destined for the supreme effort was slowly 
forming, and would move whenever a sufficient impression had been 
made on the Union lines by the artillery fire. 

Pickett’s division, consisting almost exclusively of Virginia regi- 
ments, which had just reached the field, was assigned as the forlorn 
hope. The duty could not be in better hands. The Ney of the Rebel 
army, backed by his gallant Virginians, could pierce the Union centre 
if any troops could do so. 

Under the cover of the guns, Pickett formed his five thousand men 
in double line of battle. On his right Wilcox was to march in sup- 
port, and on his left Pettigrew, each in column by battalions. The 
whole body was fourteen thousand strong. To save up ammunition 
for closer range, our guns had temporarily ceased their work. The 
enemy believed that he had silenced them by his own heavier fire. Now 
was the moment for the blow. In superb alignment, as on parade, 
Pickett’s heavy column moved out from the cloud of smoke. A clump 
of trees within Hancock’s line was the goal marked out by Lee. Our 
guns again opened fire, using canister as soon as the range allowed. 
The men lay behind their breastworks and in the shelter of the stone 
walls somewhat below, which they had strengthened as defenses, calmly 
watching the advance. In the breast of every man who fought on 
December 13, must have lurked the feeling that this was the day which 
should avenge us for the bloody work at Marye’s Heights. 

Vou. XIII.—No. 1. 2 
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The point aimed at by Pickett was on Hancock’s front, covering a 
space defended by perhaps some five or six thousand men. Our supply 
of canister had been mostly exhausted, and the gaps which had been 
torn in the enemy’s ranks had been filled up as, with only such pauses 
as would enable the men to throw down the walls and fences in their 
path, the devoted column swept on. The Federal infantry reserved 
its fire with exceptional steadiness. The artillery was using grape. 

On the right of the advancing column a small wood extended in 
front of our line. Here Stannard’s brigade had been posted. As 
Pickett’s column approached, these men opened an oblique fire which 
caused the enemy, in edging away from it, to move somewhat to their 
left; and as their lines arrived opposite the wood (Wilcox’s delay on 
their right having entirely uncovered their flank) Stannard changed 
front and poured some destructive volleys at close quarters into their 
midst. But these Virginians were not to be thus stopped, though 
their right and left were naked of support. The column pushed on, 
struck Webb’s brigade at the stone wall, and planting their battle-flags 
upon it, the men rushed over the obstacle, blue and gray struggling 
in one mass, and sought to hew their way to the line of breastworks 
above. 

But the effort had exhausted itself. Webb’s resistance was superb. 
Fresh Union troops poured in from every side, filling up the vacant 
spaces, until the men stood four deep and upwards. Not a sign of de- 
moralization was apparent. Our broken line was speedily rehabilitated. 
Too few of the enemy were left to continue the struggle, and the 
gallant body, surrounded on every side, and with but a tithe of its 
force unhurt, laid down its arms. A few had escaped to the rear. 
Barely one in four returned to the cover of the Confederate guns. 
Two thousand stayed within our lines. 

The column of Pettigrew never reached our line. It broke before 
it could accomplish anything of moment. Hays’s sharp fire had 
quickly checked its onset, and we captured two thousand five hundred 
prisoners. 

Wilcox’s column for some unknown reason had obliqued too much 
to the right, as Pickett’s had to the left, and as it later passed by 
Stannard’s wooded salient, was, by another change of front, in similar 
fashion taken in flank upon the opposite side. Deploying his command, 
Wilcox opened fire, but was speedily driven back, with heavy loss in 
prisoners and battle-flags. 

Thus ended the attack on our centre, like its predecessors on our 
right and left. The Army of Northern Virginia had suffered a 
disastrous defeat. 

The instinct of a great commander might have seized this moment 
for an advance in force upon the broken enemy. But Meade cautiously 
held what he had already won rather than gain more at greater risk. 
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He was content. He would adventure nothing. .He had won the 
credit of defeating his enemy ; he lost the chance of destroying him. 

Meanwhile, on the 3d, the bulk of our cavalry had taken post on 
the right of our entire line, a few miles east of Gettysburg, to hold 
head against Stuart, who had, after his long and useless circuit, reported 
to his chief for duty. Stuart had received orders from Lee so to 
manceuvre as to strike the Union right if, in case of Confederate 
success, it should retire, as it probably would do, towards Westminster. 
He therefore made a stout attack upon Pleasonton, to seize if possible 
the Baltimore road, and create a panic in our rear. This could have 
been made of greatest service to Lee. But after a combat of some 
severity, in which swords were repeatedly crossed, Pleasonton was able 
to balk Stuart of his purpose; and the latter soon found that he 
must himself retire to protect Lee’s retreat rather than attempt further 
to disturb Meade’s communications. 

On the 4th Lee was still upon Seminary Ridge. His lines had 
been drawn in, and were concentrated where he could best cover the 
Hagerstown and Chambersburg roads. His cavalry protected his flanks. 
It is probable that he would have received a Federal attack with alac- 
rity, and the Army of Northern Virginia was, despite its losses and 
defeat, in condition to give a good account of itself. 

Meade advanced his lines slowly into Gettysburg and on the left, 
and reconnoitred with his cavalry. He still believed a fresh attack by 
the enemy possible, and considered what would be his best course in 
the event that such an attack should be made, or what if the Army 
of Northern Virginia should retreat. 

So passed our National Holiday. By daylight of the 5th the 
enemy had disappeared into the Cumberland Valley. 

There were two roads over which Meade could undertake the 
pursuit. He could follow up Lee’s army on its direct line of retreat 
via Chambersburg and Hagerstown, or he could move around by a 
circuit nearly twice as long east of the South Mountain range, and 
through the gaps to Middletown. The former route covered Gettys- 
burg, and therefore Baltimore and Washington. The latter would 
take Lee in flank, if pushed with sufficient speed, for he was hampered 
with long trains. After some indecisive movements along the first, 
Meade decided on the second route. 

Meanwhile, French, who had been at Frederick, had made a de- 
monstration towards his old post at Harper’s Ferry on the 3d of July, 
and finding Lee’s pontoon-bridge at Falling Waters, just below Wil- 
liamsport, but slightly guarded, he destroyed it. At the moment when 
Pickett was leading his men to what he deemed certain victory, the 
existence of the Army of Northern Virginia was compromised if it 
should be defeated and sharply followed up. 

Lee’s retreat was conducted with as much expedition as the tired, 
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disheartened men and many miles of trains would warrant. Meade’s 
pursuit was lamentably slow. On the 6th the Army of the Potomac 
was at Emmetsburg. On the 7th at Frederick. On the 7th and 8th 
it was concentrating at Middletown. Now that the enemy was on the 
retreat, Halleck hurried forward reinforcements from Washington ; 
and Smith moved down with his Pennsylvania levies. But Meade 
made the utilization of these accessions the cause of still greater slow- 
ness. He would not believe that the enemy was vastly more disorgan- 
ized than the Army of the Potomac by the fearful struggle at Gettys- 
burg. He seemed to fear renewed attack by Lee. Finally, on July 
13, he drew up in front of Lee’s line along Marsh Creek near Wil- 
liamsport, where the latter had been for nearly a week, and had strongly 
intrenched his army. 

The elements were fighting for the Union army. The river had 
risen so as to be unfordable. Lee was absolutely trapped. Not but 
what the Army of Northern Virginia would have fought for existence 
as it had never yet fought for victory. But the Federals so largely 
outnumbered the enemy, that some action seemed to be demanded. 
The position might have been turned by way of Conecocheaque Run. 
Almost any course rather than inaction appeared advisable. In case 
of a disastrous assault, the Army of Northern Virginia would be scarcely 
ready to reassume the offensive. But ata council of his corps com- 
manders on July 13, it was advised not to attack Lee’s lines. This 
opinion, arrived at with all the then known facts before them, ought 
no doubt to modify to-day’s criticism. 

Meade, however, in spite of this advice decided to make an attack 
on the 14th. Too late. As morning dawned, it was discovered that 
the enemy had recrossed the Potomac. A new pontoon-bridge had 
been improvised, and as the water had largely subsided, the Williams- 
port ford could be used. The Army of Northern Virginia had merely 
suffered a defeat and beat an orderly retreat. 

The numbers engaged and lost in this greatest of our battles have 
been the subject of much discussion. One of the best-read military 
men in the South, in a recent letter to me, honestly figures the Confed- 
erate effective at sixty thousand, and the Federal at ninety thousand. 
It is, of course, impossible to reach accuracy. But about sixty-eight 
thousand for the Army of Northern Virginia to eighty-four thousand 
for the Army of the Potomac seems approximately true, and is a gen- 
erous enough estimate for the gallant men who attacked our lines on 
those three eventful days. 

The loss was twenty-three thousand on each side,—all but one in 
three engaged. 

Meade was a ripe, sound soldier. He fell short of greatness, per- 
haps, but few equaled him in precision and steady-going capacity. 
Under him the Army of the Potomac saw its greatest triumph, and its 
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greatest humiliation. Gettysburg was Meade’s victory; Cold Harbor 
was not Meade’s defeat. While he was in comnfand the army was 
always in safe hands; its discipline was excellent; its esprit de corps 
high. All his subordinates held him in great esteem. In minor 
stations Meade obeyed with alacrity ; in supreme control he commanded 
with discretion. His qualities are not salient ; but he was well rounded 
both as a soldier and as a man. 

From this time on the South waged a strictly defensive warfare. 
Not but what Lee again and again attacked the Army of the Potomac, 
as Hood did Sherman in the West. But every intelligent man in the 
Confederacy saw that to conquer any kind of peace which would afford 
them independence was all but an impossibility. Not that they lost 
heart. Their efforts were still marvelous. But after Gettysburg the 
Confederates fought because it was not in them to give up,—not because 
they believed they could win. 

It was upon this spot that the death-knell of slavery was tolled, 
and that the American Nation proved its right to be one and indivisi- 
ble. No man who carried arms in this greatest of our country’s bat- 
tles but may tell the tale with glowing pride; no scar there won but 
yields its meed of honor ; no life laid down upon this hard-fought field 
but inscribes his name who bravely gave it up upon the roll of im- 
perishable renown. 

Rest to their ashes! Peace to that nobler part which dieth not! 


‘TueoporE A. Dopas, 
Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.A. 
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II. 


PassInG over the unimportant incidents of the two days immediately 
subsequent to the battle of Baker’s Creek, it will be sufficient to say 
that the Confederate commander, after a feeble effort to avail himself 
of the defensive resources in the quarter of the Big Black, fell back 
within his lines at Vicksburg on the 18th of May, leaving some eight 
or ten field-guns in the hands of his persistent assailant. Meanwhile, 
or on the day before, General Johnston had addressed Pemberton in 
these terms: “ If Haine’s Bluff is untenable, Vicksburg is of no value 
and cannot be held; if, therefore, you are invested in Vicksburg you 
must ultimately surrender. Under such circumstances, instead of losing 
both troops and place, we must if possible save the troops. If not too 
late, evacuate Vicksburg and its dependencies and march to the north- 
east.” 

Upon the receipt of these orders, Pemberton assembled a council of 
war before which he placed them, and invited a free expression of the 
opinions of his subordinate generals as to the practicability of carrying 
them out. In the opinion of that council, as Pemberton wrote to 
Johnston, on the 18th of May, “unanimously expressed, it was im- 
possible to withdraw the army from this position with such morale 
and material as to be of further use to the Confederacy. While the 
council of war was assembled the guns of the enemy opened on the 
works, . . . I have decided to hold Vicksburg as long as possible, with 
the firm hope that the government may yet be able to assist me in 
keeping this obstruction to the enemy’s free navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River. I still conceive it to be the most important point in the 
Confederacy.” ? 


1See Johnston’s Narrative, page 187. Of this order, Pemberton subsequently, in 
his official report, spoke thus naively: ‘‘ This meant the fall of Port Hudson, the 
surrender of the Mississippi River, and the severance of the Confederacy.”’ Cer- 
tainly that was what the evacuation of Vicksburg meant, but it meant also the 
saving of at least thirty thousand men, while his course brought on their loss 
superadded to that of Vicksburg, Port Hudson, of the Mississippi River, and the 
severance of the Confederacy within fifty-two days. 

? Johnston’s Narrative, page 188. 
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That so myopic or distorted a view of the military situation and of 
what was proper to be done with his army in such an exigency should 
be taken by Lieutenant-General Pemberton is hardly surprising in 
view of his whole course in that campaign; but that all his “ subordi- 
nate generals” should have been equally afflicted with a like diseased 
vision, is well-nigh incredible. So far from being at that moment “the 
most important point in the Confederacy,” practically Vicksburg had 
lost all importance and military advantage to the Confederate States, and 
by its further occupation the navigation of the river was not to be mate- 
rially obstructed. As for not being able to withdraw from the position 
without so thorough a demoralization of the garrison and so large a 
loss of the material of war, absolutely there was no rational ground 
for such a conclusion to stand upon. The Federal army at the time, 
and for several weeks thereafter, was not large enough to enable it to 
invest the whole Confederate position from Haine’s Bluff, on the north, 
around to the river’s bank south of Vicksburg. Therefore, for some 
days there was left open in the latter quarter an ample gateway 
through which an energetic soldier might have marched the greater 
part of an army, that had shown itself so doughty and so worth saving, 
whensoever suffered to do so by its commander. It is true that the 
route of exit suggested by General Johnston, that is, towards the north- 
east, was closed, as might have been anticipated, but not so towards the 
southeast; and if by that way at least twenty-five thousand of the 
Confederate army were not successfully rescued from General Grant’s 
clutches, it was not only because of General Pemberton’s amazing in- 
capacity for military command, but chiefly for the reason that General 
Johnston, in view of that already clearly demonstrated incapacity and 
disregard of all sound military suggestions, failed in so pressing an 
exigency to take command in person of so vital a part of the Confed- 
erate resources in that quarter, and saw fit to leave them in hands 
shown to be fatally clumsy at every critical moment of the campaign.’ 

Sherman’s corps, of which only Blair’s division had shared in the 
action of Baker’s Creek, had overtaken the main force and was thrown 
to the front as the Federal army approached its long-sought prey. And 
to a cavalry detachment of that corps was deputed the task of entering 
the deserted Confederate works at Haine’s Bluff by the rear; works 
found abandoned, the guns partially disabled, with magazines full of 
ammunition and a hospital full of wounded and sick men.* At the 
same time, the main body of Sherman’s corps was pushed forward upon 
Vicksburg, General Grant riding, as we are told, with Sherman at 
the head of the column. As the two generals surmounted the “ Walnut 


3 In so critical a posture, Marlborough, for example, never would have trusted 
the fortunes of the campaign to any subaltern, much less to one seen to be so mal- 


adroit as Pemberton. 
4 Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, vol. i. p. 324. 
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Hills” in the near vicinity of their final objective, his lieutenant turning 
to Grant is reported to have frankly said, “Until this moment I never 
thought your expedition a success. I never could see the end clearly 
until now; but this is a campaign. This is a success if we never take 
the town.” This speech, be it noted, is adduced as a conclusive illustra- 
tion of the Union commander-in-chief’s rare military prescience and 
of Sherman’s voluntary, just acknowledgment of the fact, as also of 
his own distrust and error of judgment. It is doubtful, however, 
whether this will be the ultimate view of military men at least, who 
will hardly accept mere success, so palpably the outcome of a feeble, 
unskillful defensive, as a right measure of the operation as originally 
conceived and entered upon. On the contrary, Sherman’s views in the 
outset and course of the campaign up to Baker’s Creek will. be apt to 
be considered as having been properly based upon the supposition 
that the Confederates would do what it was so plain they ought to do, 
and that which they were fully able to do with their known resources 
in that quarter. 

In sight of the many transparent opportunities and advantages given 
the enemy in every movement of the campaign, even so sanguine a 
soldier as Sherman could not anticipate success, for he could not fore- 
cast, as yet, that Pemberton would throughout the whole campaign be 
as blind as a mole to all the chances thrown broadcast before him ; nor, 
moreover, that he would put aside Johnston’s orders in all things cal- 
culated to endanger or foil the operations of their adversary. Hence, 
involuntarily, from sheer surprise, he might indeed say that he had 
been utterly skeptical of success until then; for until that moment he 
could but apprehend some blow from the Confederate generals commen- 
surate with their ample means and the fearful advantages given them 
at every step. But seeing Pemberton’s unaccountable course finally 
culminate in the suicidal act of shutting up his army in such a eul-de- 
sac as Vicksburg, he “could now see the end,” and doubtless said as 
much. Yet, if he made the further observation attributed to him it 
was a loose, heedless utterance. It would be a “campaign” in any 
event, of course, whether successful or not, and therefore the phrase 
may be termed loose; but if meaning a legitimate campaign, even 
though it should fail of its object, then his words were devoid of mean- 
ing. Failure would be simply the ripe fruit for which Sherman had 
looked, which he had dreaded and deprecated as inevitable. Success, 
on the other hand, could not change the intrinsic character of the 
campaign, the success of which had been due, as was plain enough, to 
the sheer inability of Pemberton to comprehend what he ought to do; 
to his chronic supineness coupled with his persistent disregard of the 
orders of his superior. ‘The rebel movements in this campaign 
could hardly have been better contrived to facilitate the movements 
and objects of the National commander,” is the explicit testimony on 
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this point of Grant’s aide-de-camp and special biographer, General 
Badeau, who justly might have added, what in time will be the verdict 
of military men, that the Federal general was only successful because 
he had Pemberton as his opponent, while General Johnston was so 
thoroughly imbued with the sombre conviction that all was lost before 
his advent upon the field, that he really made little or no exertion to 
bring together and effectively handle on the active-defensive system, all 
the resources which were really available for a supreme effort, such as 
the greatness of the stake in issue demanded of him. It was late in 
the afternoon of the 19th of May before the Union army began to 
gather in close proximity to Vicksburg, where Pemberton had, as we 
have seen, resolved upon being beleaguered. Built upon hills succes- 
sively rising from the river, the position was indeed a strong one, though 
the lines were greatly extended and of somewhat inferior construction. 
A series of open-gorge, detached works were established upon all the 
salient commanding points. ‘These were connected by lines of rifle- 
pits, while the ridge-slopes landward were obstructed by fallen timber. 
A numerous artillery garnished the lines, and the garrison numbered 
about thirty thousand infantry and artillery. 

Success seems to have confirmed the Federal general in his disposi- 
tion throughout the campaign to tempt fortune without hesitation, for, 
without waiting for his whole force to reach the scene, Grant, at 2 P.M. 
on the 19th of May, gave orders for an immediate assault of the Con- 
federate position. What happened may be best stated in the words of 
Badeau: “ Without any fault or hesitation on the part of either troops 
or commanders, night had overtaken the National forces before they 
were really in condition to obey the orders of Grant, except at the 
point where Sherman had reached the works but failed to make any 
serious impression. . . . The Fifteenth Corps was the only one able 
to act vigorously ; the other two having succeeded no further than to 
gain advanced positions covered from the fire of the enemy.” Yet the 
order had been that at 2 P.M., at a signal of three volleys of artillery 
from all the pieces in position, a general charge should be made along 
the whole line.5 General Sherman, in his very brief account of this 
affair, says it was undertaken on “the supposition that the garrison was 
demoralized by the defeats at Champion’s Hill (Baker’s Creek), and at 
the railroad-crossing of the Big Black.” He also says that his “ troops 
reached the top of the parapets but could not cross over. The rebel 
parapets were strongly manned, and the enemy fought hard and well ; 
my loss was pretty heavy. . . . We, however, held the ground up to 
the ditch until night, and then drew back only a short distance and 
began to counter-trench.” ® 

Not satisfied with the results of this bloody fiasco, General Grant 


5 Military History of U. S. Grant, by Badeau, vol. i. pp. 301-308. 
6 Sherman’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 325. 
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determined upon another swing of the human hammer at his disposi- 
tion, against the intrenched Confederates, now that his whole force was 
up and well in hand. This plan, as well as the manner of it, was 
settled at a convocation of his corps commanders on the 20th of May, 
and ordered to take place on the 22d, with the intermediate time for 
preparation ; but their opponent also had had seventy hours to set his 
house in order. The orders were to scale the Confederate lines at a 
concerted moment, and without firing a gun until the works were 
stormed. No one, I dare say, acquainted with the dread trade of war, 
who will carefully read either Badeau’s or Sherman’s account of this 
bloody operation, will say that the dispositions of the Union army for 
the fearful and unprecedented work set for it, were such as made success 
likely. In such enterprises there must be concentration ; a heavy mass 
must be hurled with the greatest possible impetus and weight at the 
weakest tangible spot, generally some salient in the adversary’s line. 
But instead, the three Union corps were spread out in a long, thin, 
brittle line, which was simultaneously pushed forward against the Con- 
federate works in the feeblest possible order of attack. That is to say, 
small as were the chances originally for success, they were thrown 
away by the manner in which the attack was made. The Federals, 
gallantly led by subordinates, as might be expected, were speedily in- 
volved and terribly slaughtered in the numerous shambles made by 
the converging fires from many parts of the Confederate lines. The 
result we prefer to give in the language of the official biographer: 
“Thus, all along the line, the assault, though made by heroes, had 
completely failed. Each corps had advanced, had met the shock, and 
then recoiled. The rebel position was too strong, both naturally and 
artificially, to be taken by storm. At every point assaulted, and at all 
of them at the same time, the enemy was able to show all the force his 
works could cover, while the difficulties of the ground rendered an at- 
tack in column, or, indeed, almost any tactical movement by the Na- 
tional troops, utterly impossible. . . . Grant’s loss had been great both 
in killed and wounded, the hill-sides were covered with the slain, and 
with unfortunates who lay panting in the hot sun, crying for water 
which none could bring them, and writhing in pain which none could 
relieve; while the rebels, ensconced behind their lofty parapets, had 
suffered but little in comparison. . . . The brunt of the battle inci- 
dent to the first assault was over in less than an hour, and no substan- 
tial result had been obtained. It was plain that Grant could not hope 
to succeed by assault.” 

This was the situation at meridian, and, as Aide-de-camp Badeau 
admits, ‘thus it was plain at that early hour, Grant could not hope to 
succeed by assault.” Sherman writing of the affair relates that, after 
thoroughly reconnoitring in person the ground and the hostile position 
in his front and establishing his field batteries under cover of “ good 
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epaulments,” he sent his troops to the assault of the part of the Confed- 
erate lines he had selected at ten o’clock. The Federal‘lines of infantry 
“ advanced rapidly in line of battle. The Confederate line, concealed 
by their parapets,” showed no sign of unusual activity, but as the 
Federal “troops came in fair view,” their “enemy rose behind their 
parapets and poured a furious fire” upon the advancing Union infantry. 
“For about two hours,” Sherman adds, “ we had a severe and bloody 
battle, but at every point we were repulsed. . . . After our men had 
been fairly beaten back from off the parapet, and had got cover behind 
the spurs of ground close up to the rebel works, General Grant came 
to where I was, on foot. . . . I admitted that my assault had failed, 
and he said the result with McPherson and McClernand was about the 


7 















same. 

However, upon the suggestion of McClernand that certain advan- 
tages which he reported he had gained in his quarter of the assault 
might be ripened into victory,—advantages, however, which, we are told, 
Grant really discredited at the moment, another assault was ordered 
and adventured with all three corps at 3 p.m. “ It was a repetition 
of the first, equally unsuccessful and bloody,”* is the brief chronicle 
given by Sherman, who omits, however, to state that the “butcher’s 
bill” of the day’s work footed up more than three thousand killed 
and wounded, or ten per cent. of the Federal forces engaged. Both 
Sherman and Badeau endeavor to shift the whole responsibility of the 
wasteful carnage of this second misadventure entirely upon McClernand. 
They assert that that officer sent “incorreet accounts” of the opera- 
tions of his corps after the repulse of Sherman and McPherson, which 
led his superior to act contrary to his own judgment. Sherman specifi- 
cally recites the tenor and in fact quotes the language of a “ loose piece 
of paper” handed to Grant by an aide-de-camp which was “in McCler- 
nand’s handwriting,” to the effect that his troops had captured the rebel 
parapets in his front and that “the flag of the Union waved over the 
stronghold of Vicksburg ;” a statement to which was added the request 
that McPherson and Sherman should press their attacks on their re- 
spective fronts, lest the enemy should concentrate on him, McClernand. 
“T don’t believe a word of it,” are the words of comment ascribed to 
General Grant by Sherman.’ “The note is official and must be cred- 
ited,” was the latter’s answer. What McClernand really wrote and 
suggested was in effect that he was “hotly engaged with the enemy. 
He (enemy) is massed upon me from the right and left. A vigorous 
blow by McPherson would make a diversion in my favor.” In another 
dispatch the sanguine subordinate repeats: “We are hotly engaged 
with the enemy. We have part possession of two forts, and the stars 
and stripes are floating over them ; a vigorous push ought to be made 
all along the line.” In yet another dispatch the material language is, 

7 Sherman’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 226-27. 8 Tbid., p. 327. * Tbid., p. 827. 
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“We have gained the enemy’s intrenchments at several points, but are 
brought to a stand.” From a high and commanding point, however, 
we are told that General Grant had been a spectator of the operations 
in question, and had seen a few men (McClernand’s) enter the works, 
and the colors planted on the exterior slopes, but had also seen the 
whole column repelled." It is otherwise admitted that the Federal 
commander’s position during the first attempt to storm the works had 
given him a better opportunity of seeing what was really taking place in 
front of and being effected by McClernand’s corps than its commander 
had. ‘That under such circumstances and with such knowledge of 
the really adverse state of affairs in that quarter the second assault 
was attempted, be it noted, as late as 3 P.M. at the suggestion, 
howsoever urgent, of a subordinate whese military capacity had been 
so long discredited, is another of the unaccountable incidents of this 
remarkable campaign.” 

The staff historian of General Grant’s operations, already repeat- 
edly cited, says of this affair, “This assault was in some respects un- 
paralleled in the wars of modern times. No attack on fortifications of 
such strength had ever been undertaken by the great European cap- 
tains, unless the assaulting party outnumbered the defenders at least 
three to one.” This being so, it were a fair deduction that the Union 
operations of the 22d of May had no warrant whatsoever in the ex- 
ample or precedents set by the great masters of the business of war, 
and that consequently the failure and slaughter which ensued were to 
be foreseen and must be judged to have been the legitimate fruit of a 
most unfortunate misconception of the possible in military operations ; 
or, in other words, that this assault was another “ cast of the net for for- 
tune,” and this time in a pool made by the blood of the Union army. 

Those who wrote of the affair as eye-witnesses, immediately after 
its occurrence, sought to exfenuate the undertaking as a necessary one 
at that juncture to show to a carping press and people, grown impa- 
tient of the delay, that “the place was impregnable to all save regular 
approaches.” It was even asserted that Grant was himself satisfied 
that “an overwhelming and bloody repulse” awaited that attack, but 
ordered it all the same, as a species of mathematical demonstration to 
the popular mind of the precise nature of the work he had in hand.” 
That is to say, according to this theory, the lives and the limbs of 
thousands of the Federal investing army were sacrificed in order that 
transient blame of its general for misunderstood delay might be avoided ; 
a splendid soldiery were flung, as never before in war, headlong against 


10 Badeau, vol. i. pp. 822-23. U1 Tbid., p. 323. 

12 « He (McClernand) is entirely unfit for the position of corps commander. . . 
Looking after his corps gives me more labor, and infinitely more uneasiness, than 
all the remainder of my department.’’—Grant to Halleck, May 24, 1863. 

18 See New York Times, June 8, 1863, in this connection, as well as touching 
the fate of the wounded. 
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an impregnably fortressed enemy merely to propitiate the unreasoning 
impatience of the press, the politicians, and the people of their country. 

In connection with this tragic enterprise it remains to be mentioned, 
as a sickening part of its history, that hundreds upon hundreds of the 
Union wounded had fallen too near to the Confederate works to be re- 
moved except under a flag of truce, and armistice sought for that end. 
No such armistice was proposed on the Federal side, and for the next 
three days a fierce, unintermitting fire was maintained upon the besieged 
Confederates, with artillery and small-arms, which made it impossible 
for them to rescue their wounded enemies, left where they had bravely 
fallen, groaning audibly in their agony, and vainly imploring for help 
until they perished with few exceptions. Incredible as this may seem, 
such are the facts; no effort was made to remove the Federal wounded 
nor to bury their dead until the 25th of May, when the stench from 
the latter had become so great that Pemberton himself proposed the 
cessation of hostilities for their burial. Grant assenting, silenced his 
batteries for several hours, and at length this last, sad duty was dis- 
charged towards the victims."* 

After this last, costly tentative operation, but the same day, Grant 
wrote to his government: “The nature of the ground about Vicksburg 
is such that it can only be taken by a siege. It is entirely safe to us in 
time. I would say in one week, if the enemy do not send a large army 
upon my rear.” This last contingency, however, he added, he did not 
apprehend. Now, fortified places which are not to be carried by a coup 
de main, assuredly, may not rationally be expected to be “taken by 
siege” —that is, reduced by regular approaches—in so short a time as 
“one week,” as all graduates of West Point are supposed to know. 
Previously, such operations at their best had called for about siz 
weeks, and the siege of Vicksburg afforded no exceptional example, as 
will be seen, notwithstanding that Grant’s operations were not retarded 
an hour by a hostile army operating troublesomely upon his rear. 

Thenceforward, not for the one week set for the work, but for six 
weeks all the operations of the Federal forces were those of a besieging 
army, however, under somewhat unusually favoring conditions. Pos- 
session of the Yazoo River gave Grant a specially convenient base of 
supply, connected with his remoter sources of the munitions of war by 
abundant water transportation. And from every camp of the invest- 
ing army to this Yazoo base, good roads were soon made. One of 
Sherman’s brigades was thrown across to the west side of the Missis- 
sippi to occupy the peninsula, upon which was established a battery of 
seven mortars to throw shells from that quarter into the now com- 


14 It is a part of the history of this campaign that the newspaper correspondents 
present with the Federal army, state that the Confederates not only permitted the 
wounded in the assault of the 19th of May to be removed, but assisted in caring 
for those near the parapets and in the ditches. 
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pletely invested town. According to Sherman, the investing army by 
the 31st of May “ was in a splendid condition for a siege,” while their 
“enemy was shut up in a close fort, with a large, civil population of 
men, women, and children to feed, in addition to his combatant force.” 
At first, Grant’s forces had not been sufficient to wholly invest Vicks- 
| burg on the land side on the Federal left flank, but fresh troops were 
WII brought down from Memphis to fill the gap. The Union army em- 
i ployed in the reduction of the fastness that for a long time had so» 
1 effectually closed the navigation of the Mississippi now numbered 
about seventy thousand men.’ Superadded to this powerful army, so 
HII largely made up of men the most dextrous, with such siege weapons as 
NH the axe, the shovel and the pick, that ever besieged a fortress, was a 
I considerable naval force of heavily-armed vessels, assailing the position 
ii from the water side. 

HH The hills upon which the beleaguered town was built were of calca- 
Va reous earth, which, happily, was so compactly constituted that admirable 
Hit bomb-proofs were readily cut in it, in which the women and children 
Hi took refuge throughout the siege from the naval guns, whose pro- 
| jectiles only reached, or were mainly employed against, the non-com- 
vt batant parts of Vicksburg. 

yt How stoutly the garrison, thus closely and inextricably environed, 
could on occasion rise supremely as one man and beat back their reso- 
| lute adversary was sufficiently demonstrated on the 22d of May; but 
i) subsequently, their commander seems to have seen no occasion for em- 
| ploying the superlative martial qualities then so affluently displayed in 
| any effort to check or slacken or embarrass the slow but steady, daily 
| progress towards the Confederate parapets made by the indomitable 
Union troops. Indeed, how wholly lacking the Confederate com- 
mander was in ability to wield with even moderate vigor and soldierly 
resources the defensive means at his disposition after the 22d of May, 
and what material assistance his passive manner of defense must have 
given to the attacking army, is freely admitted by Badeau in his ac- 
count of the siege in such passages as these: 














‘‘The enemy seldom showed his guns, hardly attempting, indeed, to prevent 
the besieged from getting their artillery in position.’ 7 

‘“‘ After the assault of May 22 the enemy’s defense was feeble. As the National 
batteries were built and opened, the rebel artillery-fire slackened, until, towards 
the close of the siege, it was hardly employed at all, the enemy contenting himself 
with occasionally running a gun into position, firing two or three rounds, and with- 
drawing the piece again as soon as the National fire was concentrated in reply. 
At almost any point, if the rebels had put ten or fifteen guns in position . . . they 
might have seriously delayed the approaches. . . . This indifference to Grant’s 
approach became at some points almost ludicrous. Whenever an approach gave 





18 Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, vol. i. p. 328. 

16 Composed of the Ninth Corps, part of the Sixteenth, and the whole of the 
Thirteenth, Fifteenth, and Seventeenth Corps. 
4i Military History of U.S. Grant, p. 340. 
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opportunity, loopholes were formed by piling sand-bags and pieces of square timber 
on the parapets, or logs and stumps. . . . This timber was rarely displaced by the 
enemy’s fire; but had the rebel artillery opened heavily, splinters must have be- 
come dangerous to the besiegers.’’ 18 

What might have been done by Pemberton under a more vigorous 
system of defense towards prolonging it or so retarding the crisis as to 
give further time to the Confederates for the collection of a relieving 
army, may likewise be fairly inferred from the fact that from one point, 
a salient, against which an approach was directed, successful sorties were 
made, the Federal working parties driven away, and the gap filled up 
by the Confederates.” 

Thus by the 22d of June, the besieging army had pushed their 
approaches—as Pemberton reported to Johnston—within twenty-five 
feet of the Confederate “redan,” and were also up very close to the 
works upon the Baldwin ferry and Jackson roads, but apparently the 
Federal commander had been sated with assaults by the one adventured 
with such cost a month before. Pemberton’s men had now been in the 
trenches thirty-four days and nights, and were living on very “ reduced 
rations.” So great was the extent of the beleaguered lines all this time 
that their commander had not been able to relieve any part of his men 
from trench service for an hour at a time. Nevertheless, worn out by 
ceaseless vigils, attenuated from insufficient, bad food, unsheltered from 
the weather, and from a rarely interrupted storm of shot and shell at short 
range, these thirty thousand Americans,” for thirteen days and nights 
longer, stood unflinchingly ready to meet the constantly menaced onset. 
Meantime, their adversary had been steadily plying axe and shovel 
and pick, pressing forward numerous saps, until by the Ist of July 
—as Badeau relates,—in many places they had reached the Confederate 
ditch, and “ at ten different points Grant could put the heads of regi- 
ments under cover within distances of from five to one hundred yards 
of the rebel works, and the men of the two armies conversed across 
the lines.” * The moment for hand to hand fighting had about come ; 
there was little or no further scope for digging, but as yet, though forty 
days previously Grant had reported that he would take the place “ by 
regular approaches in about a week,” he still took six days longer—as 
Badeau tells us—for preparing for the final assault. But Pemberton 
had at last comprehended the hopelessness of his situation, and that but 
two courses were open to him,—capitulation, or a resolute sortie with 
every man able to bear a musket. This very evident position of 
affairs was now discussed with his division commanders, and a sortie 
was at once pronounced to be an impracticable enterprise in the con- 
dition of the garrison after forty-seven days of such work : capitulation 
was therefore determined upon as without alternative. 


18 Badeau, p. 335. 19 Thid., p. 353. 
20 Very few of the Confederates were of alien birth. 
21 Badeau, vol. i. p. 339. 
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As I have said, the Federal commander had probably planned an 
assault for the 6th of July. Meanwhile, orders had been issued for 
preparing the heads of all the saps for the rapid exit from them of his 
storming-parties; planks for bridges and bags stuffed with compressed 
cotton were also provided for filling the ditches. That is to say, an 
ample provision was made of all the means and appliances for such 
work that his large staff of accomplished engineer officers might be 
expected to prepare. 

But on the morning of the 3d of July, Pemberton’s proposition of 
surrender reached Grant, couched in these words: 

‘‘T have the honor to propose to you an armistice of —— hours, with a view to 
arrange terms for the capitulation of Vicksburg. To this end, if agreeable to you, 
I will appoint three commissioners, to meet a like number to be named by yourself, 
at such place and hour as you may find convenient. I make this proposition to 
save the further effusion of blood, which must otherwise be shed toa frightful 
extent, feeling myself fully able to maintain my position for a yet indefinite time. 


This communication will be handed you under a flag of truce by Major-General 
John W. Bowen.”’ 


The reply to this note, as also given by Badeau, ran as follows: 


‘Your note of this date received, proposing an armistice for the purpose of 
arranging terms of capitulation through commissioners to be appointed, ete. The 
useless effusion of blood you propose stopping by this course, can be ended at any 
time you may desire by the unconditional surrender of the city and garrison. Men 
who have shown so much endurance and courage as those now in Vicksburg will 
always challenge the respect of an adversary, and I can assure you will be treated 
with all the respect due to prisoners of war. Ido not favor the proposition of 
appointing commissioners to arrange the terms of capitulation, because I have no 
terms other than those indicated above.” 


These two documents are given literally, because each is charac- 
teristic or redolent of its source; and so also was what followed—that 
afternoon at three o’clock—when, pursuant to an arrangement, Pem- 
berton and Bowen, with an aide-de-camp, met their unimpressionable 
adversary at a point, shaded by a tree, two hundred feet in front of the 
Confederate lines; General Grant being accompanied by Generals 
Ord, McPherson, Logan, and A. J. Smith. 

Pemberton at once inquired what terms would be granted. “Those 
expressed in my letter of the morning,” replied the Federal general-in- 
chief. Whereupon Pemberton rejoined, “If this were all, the confer- 
ence might terminate and hostilities be resumed immediately.” To 
this sheer vaporing, Grant curtly answered, “ Very well,” and turned 
away.” 

However, mainly by the interposition of General Bowen, General 
Grant was led to agree to submit his written ultimatum by ten o’clock 
that night, which was done in these precise terms : 

22 Badeau’s relation regarding this conference, as to what Bowen proposed, is so 


ambiguous and incoherent as to give no satisfactory or credible idea of what that 
brave and capable young soldier really felt authorized to ask of General Grant. 
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‘In conformity with agreement of this afternoon, I will submit the following 
proposition for the surrender of the city of Vicksburg, public stores, etc. On your 
acceptance I will march one division as a guard, and take possession at 8 A.M. to- 
morrow. As soon as rolls can be made out, and paroles signed by officers and men, 
you will be allowed to march out of our lines; the officers taking with them their 
side-arms and clothing, and the field and staff and cavalry officers one horse each ; 
the rank and file will be allowed all their clothing, but no other property. If these 
conditions are accepted, any amount of rations you may deem necessary can be taken 
from the stores you now have, and also the necessary cooking utensils for preparing 
them. Thirty wagons also, counting two horses or mule teams as one, will be al- 
lowed to transport such articles as cannot be carried along. The same conditions 
will be allowed to all sick and wounded officers and soldiers as fast as they become 
able to travel. The paroles of these latter must be signed, however, whilst officers 
are present authorized to sign the roll of prisoners.”’ 


These terms on the whole were as favorable as the Confederates 
had any right to expect, and were in the main promptly accepted ; but 
Pemberton sought to amend them by a stipulation that “the rights and 
property of citizens be respected,” and to add certain immaterial cere- 
monies to the formal act of surrender on the part of the troops. 
Regarding citizens, Grant declined to make stipulations, while dis- 
claiming any purpose to subject them “to annoyances or loss.” He 
acceded, however, to Pemberton’s desire that the Confederate garrison 
should be formally marched at 10 A.M., on the 4th of July, to the front 
of the lines which they occupied, and there stack arms and deposit 
their colors, which done, they were then to be marched back into 
Vicksburg, and remain prisoners until properly paroled. Pemberton 
having duly accepted these final terms, hostilities came to an end. At 
the time and in the manner stipulated, the surrender was completed, 
embracing the paroling of twenty-eight thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two officers and men,” of whom fifteen were general officers. 
One hundred and seventy-two cannons were among the physical spoils, 
as well as fifty thousand stands of arms, mainly of good quality, to- 
gether with considerable ammunition and ordnance stores. Thus ended 
in a great, far-reaching success, rarely exceeded, or, indeed, equaled in 
war, a long series of operations, every one of which, as I have shown, 
was but a “ wild cast of the net for fortune” absolutely without a par- 
allel in military history. The brilliant end, however, has invested this 
campaign with a splendor that justly belongs only to the most masterly 
military operations, and, therefore, cannot be lasting or survive that 
critical test to which prominent human affairs are sure to be subjected 
in the course of time. 

% Badeau claims that in addition seven hundred and ninety of the garrison 
refused to be paroled, and were sent North. 

THoMAS JORDAN. 


Vou. XIII.—No. 1. 

















THE UNITED SERVICE. 


CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


In a former paper, the unqualified assertion was made that the regu- 
lation of appointments by the Civil Service law had become an insti- 
tution of government. Four months of a crucial period have elapsed 
since then, and a careful endeavor to comprehend the popular senti- 
ment has served but to intensify that conviction. At the threshold of 
a new administration, the various policies proffered and discussed could 
not well escape the notice of a student of current criticism. Mani- 
festly, the proprieties of official station must not be offended by ob- 
truding into that field of discussion, and presuming to select the best 
partisan argument. For the purposes of this article it is fortunately 
also needless. If there has been some clamor for official removals, 
and some impatience because of what has been conceived to be undue 
delay, the dispassionate observer of these party manifestations may 
fairly admit, or deny, their justness, but he must certainly perceive 
their irrelevancy to Civil Service reform. 

Hence it would be supererogation to combat or to defend these stric- 
tures. If either task were necessary, its imposition must be borne by 
participants in party debate. With the more perfect comprehension of 
the scope defined for the reform act, the citizen does not reasonably 
lodge complaint against it as preventing any removal, which, to his 
mind, may seem even indispensable to national perpetuity, or the omis- 
sion of which appears to be rank treason. The stern fact confronts 
the most importunate, that neither the law nor the Commission has 
relation to this disturbing question of removal. No repetition can be 
more profitably made, than to reassert the plain limitation of the law 
to the competitive means of entrance into the service. In connection 
with the disclaimer as previously advanced, it may be stated that firm 
friends of the Pendleton law have, to some extent, joined in the natural 
expressions of impatience, and in so doing none have recanted their 
consistent advocacy of its reformative procedure. Therefore, it may 
be concluded that nothing in recent comment, during a time when the 
elements inducing keen inspection have been in rare combination, has 
in the slightest respect weakened the firm environment surrounding 
the institution of Civil Service reform. It is progressing toward a 
near future, when as a feature of administrative methods it is to become 
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commonplace. It need not be overlooked that persistent opponents 
yet confront it, some urging their strongest arguments, others enjoying 
the morbid pleasure of systematically perverting its true character. 
No available census shows that the adherents of the rejected spoils 
system have increased their numbers. On the contrary, the desertions 
from their clan are constant. 

Whether or not removals from the classified civil service, to which 
service the law is confined, have been rapid or slow, it cannot be suc- 
cessfully shown that the law can impede or hasten executive action. 
Hence its expunction could only result in the unfettered appointment 
of untested persons, and this inevitable sequence is one which few care 
to contemplate when the public recollection is fresh. 

The antagonism to the reform, emanating from the irreconcilable 
few, seems to have retreated from vantage to vantage, and is now 
intrenched in the last ditch, The expiring slogan is: Everlasting 
opposition to a perpetual office-holding class. The sneer, beneath which 
the pedagogic examination was to wither, has dissolved, since the 
genuine character of the test was incontrovertibly proved. The fierce 
combat against a stable civil service is equally futile. The main reform 
proposition is that the classified service is a business agency. There- 
fore the subordinate office-holding class is a representative in govern- 
mental places of the mercantile employé class, which in years becomes 
a more valuable adjunct to business establishments. The ambitious 
find entrance into commercial employment hampered by the slow 
occurrence of vacancies. The death, or removal for cause, of expe- 
rienced clerks, or the larger requirements of increased trade, are the 
chances offered, similar in all respects to the opportunities of the civil 
service applicant. Universal manhood despises intrigue against or 
petition for the discharge of the faithful employé in private business. 
The subordinate in governmental employment was for years the victim 
of the notion, almost eradicated, that to secure his removal was an 
ethical obligation. 

The reading public has reached a general understanding of the 
main details in the reform procedure. The comprehension of some 
others is not so clear. The manner of the apportionment of appoint- 
ments among the several States and Territories has been misapprehended. 
The intent of this clause in the act itself is obvious. The mandate is 
that a strict ratio shall be maintained between the populations of the 
States and Territories and the appointments respectively therefrom. 
This duty is made imperative. The rules promulgated by the Presi- 
dent contain consistent provisions in regard to it. The register of 
grades is kept by the Commission, and the record of appointments. 
The latter is compiled from the information returned by each depart- 
ment head of an appointment from the certifications sent to him, and 
it is his legally imposed duty to furnish this information immediately. 
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Therefore it would violate the essential scheme of the reform were 
requisitions permitted to be made for eligibles from specified States : 
manifestly so, were the State apportionment to be thereby ignored, 
and for other reasons as clearly so in any case. The clauses securing 
equitable quotas among the States do not impose the more difficult 
task of preserving this just apportionment in each department. It is 
the entire departmental service in which the States and Territories shall 
have due proportions of the appointments. And in thus generalizing 
the provision, another check is provided against possible favoritism. 
No special department can secure a desired appointment from a specified 
State. Each requisition for eligibles is responded to by certification of 
the four highest-graded names upon the register of the State or Territory 
the quota of which is least filled. The applicant who passes the ex- 
amination is registered, and his appointment in any department is 
possible. Hence it is evident that some State or Territory may have 
no employé in some one department, and its quota be filled by the 
number of employés in others. The endeavor to have a special State 
represented in a department would thus result in the inequitable post- 
ponement of the rights of an eligible from another State, the quota of 
which was not fuil. 

The composition of local boards of examiners is a matter about 
which some confusion of ideas exists. The original act provides: 
“The Commission shall, at Washington, and in one or more places in 
each State and Territory where examinations are to take place, desig- 
nate and select a suitable number of persons, not less than three, in the 
official service of the United States, residing in said State or Territory, 
after consulting the head of the department or office in which such 
persons serve, to be members of boards of examiners, and may at any 
time substitute any other person in said service living in such State or 
Territory in the place of any one so selected.” And the rules require 
that “all officials connected with any office where, or for which, any 
examination is to take place, shall give the Civil Service Commission, 
and the chief examiner, such information as may be reasonably re- 
quired to enable the Commission to select competent and trustworthy 
examiners.” The ends of economy were subserved by selecting these 
subordinate boards from the official service. But the limitation also 
confines the Commission’s choice to it. Discovered incompetency in a 
member of the board for the duties assigned, would argue incapacity 
for his regular duties, which, if true, would not only induce his re- 
moval from the board of examiners, but should also secure his ejection 
from the public service. 

It may be further explained, that in the practical working of the 
law there are two kinds of examining boards. In those States where 
a post-office or customs district, having as many as fifty employés, is 
located, the selected board has more important functions, and in a 
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certain sense is permanent. Not only do they conduct the examina- 
tions for the postal and customs service in that State, but assist in the 
examination of applicants for the departmental service. But in those 
States or Territories where the requisite number of Federal employés 
occurs at no office, this convenience prescribed by the law is afforded 
by selecting a board to examine at some generally accessible city. 
These latter boards terminate when such an examination is ended, 
though they may be continued. The Chief Examiner, or a member 
of the Commission, attends the examination. The inspection and 
marking of papers is done by the departmental board of examiners at 
Washington. All papers of applicants for the departmental service 
are marked at Washington. 

The co-operation extended by all officials in the strict execution of 
the reform law has not only sustained the Commission in its arduous 
initial labors, but has also made the test so complete and fair that the 
conceded success rests upon substantial foundations. There can be no 
evasion of the law while pretense is made of obeying it. Its provi- 
sions afford no opportunity for apparent observance and actual elusion. 
Any finesse, by which appointments controlled by it are made without 
regard to it, must in every case be palpable violations. ‘There is no 
private entrance to the classified service to which an applicant can gain 
aclue. The law cannot be assailed as defective because a gateway for 
favoritism is left open. Evasion cannot therefore be predicated of any 
act connected with an appointment. Absolute violation such act must 
be, or strict conformity. The middle term of artifice does not exist. 

If instances be cited, with the appended criticism that they show 
methods of eluding the reform procedure, examination will disclose 
error of fact, or that a direct transgression of the Jaw has occurred. 
In considering this topic, it must be borne in mind that all persons 
who were in the classified service upon July 16, 1883, the date when 
the law became operative, were necessarily in that service for all pur- 
poses. The addition of any qualification to their tenure would have 
been manifestly retroactive in effect, and repugnant as all ex post facto 
legislation. The failure to require them to pass the new examination 
was compensated by leaving the potential reform, existent in the power 
of removal, untouched. Hence it is possible with perfect allegiance to 
the law, certainly to dismiss or to reduce in grade any such employé, 
and to substitute one who has passed the civil service examination, or 
if the vacant grade be one excepted by Rule XIX., one who has not. 
And thus a chief of division may be appointed without examination, 
for that rank is among the excepted ones. His predecessor may be 
reduced to the highest-classed clerkship, without examination, if he be 
among those who were in the service when the law took effect. But 
no chief of division can be thus appointet who was not then in the 
service, and next be reduced without original examination to make 
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room for another chief, and thus, by a process of successive degradations, 
a complement of unexamined clerks be obtained. As an artifice that 
is impossible. As a violation it is entirely improbable. An adminis- 
tration firmly and fully committed to the enforcement of the law would 
have two summary and facile methods of suppressing such non-observ- 
ance of its plain prescriptions: the removal of the official transgressor, 
or the elimination from the list of excepted positions the one with which 
the jugglery had been executed. 

One important component of a symmetrical merit system in the 
civil service would have relation to the methods of promotion. It may 
be readily appreciated why no proper formulas have been thus far 
devised. The Presidents have promulgated no rules controlling the 
matter, because the execution of the laboriously-wrought details has 
engaged for them all the time possible of devotion. Now that the 
smooth working of the various provisions has been attained, it is prob- 
able that the subject of promotion will be attacked, and within a reason- 
able time proper regulations be framed. Whether or not injustice is 
practiced in the promotion of employés need not be discussed. The 
disappointment of all expectant employés over the success of a single 
one is inevitable, and the ascription of the choice to unfairness and 
favoritism is in ordinary harmony with human nature. If a system 
were arranged of invariable procedure, the service would be improved 
by preventing that depression of spirits in an unpromoted employé, 
the resultant of which is less efficient work. 

Many elements must be considered in the invention of such a sys- 
tem. Seniority of appointment possesses apparent fairness as one de- 
terminative element, and yet promotions following in such order would 
not be invariably just. There must manifestly be always left some 
remnant of discretion with the immediate official head. It may trans- 
pire that the ambition of an applicant cares not to leap higher than 
the barrier at the entrance. After the display of sufficient capacity to 
justify his appointment, contentment with a permanent, though me- 
diocre, position bounds his desire. The faithful performance of the 
minimum of daily work required marks his career. No disposition is 
evinced to strive toward the maximum, and with enthusiasm to sig- 
nalize by active interest in his work. Clearly, mere seniority of service 
should not entitle him to promotion. 

A distinct examination for promotion seems to be necessary, and 
yet again the candidate who passes it, even with brilliant success, would 
not inevitably merit advancement. Capacity to do the higher work 
should be always considered in connection with the industry and spirit 
manifested while engaged upon lower grades. A willingness to work, 
without studious measurement of the minimum amount must be coupled 
with the qualification that capacity furnishes. The central thought of 
the reform is to obtain the best of competing merit for governmental 
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service. It would not be wise, or consistent, to abandon the research 
for the most efficient employé, after entrance has been once gained, 
and to promote all in a rigid order. If exceptional talent by one 
whose first step is on the lowest rung, his merit should not be held in 
check, while successive justice be done each intervening employé. The 
higher equity is with the government, and its constant and fair demand 
for the best service should, in proper time, inure to the benefit of the 
well-equipped, though most recent, enterer. The subject might be fur- 
ther pursued, but a few of the conditions that surround are now ap- 
parent. While some system is requisite, it is not a matter admitting 
of regulation by undeviating rules. The personal équation must not 
be neglected. 

If the direction in which the reform procedure could be most pro- 
fitably extended were subject of discussion, that of the consular service 
would first suggest itself. It has long been recognized by leading 
minds that this branch of the administrative functions was neither 
systematic in its true work, nor productive of the best commercial 
results. While legal routine connected with shipping regulations and 
estate settlements are arduous duties of the consul, the fostering of 
trade relations has been the imaginary superior duty. The prepara- 
tion of reports to become a part of any propagandism of tariff theories 
has been an unnecessary labor. Consular reports are valuable, and 
their making enforced in due degree, only when devoted to facts, and 
devoid of theoretical deductions. It is an odious comparison, in some 
quarters, to examine any condition of governmental business in com- 
parison with that of its correlative in Great Britian. Besides the 
antipathy inoculated in the days of revolution and the hatred cherished 
by the Irish-American, there are the divergent views of the tariff, and 
the essential opposition to royalty. Yet into a consideration of the 
disciplined and effective consular service of Great Britian, none of these 
differences of national thought fairly enter. The means of increasing 
trade and commerce are vital subjects of inquiry, and anxious objects of 
promotion. After allotment of their respective influences in gaining 
England’s vast trade to all other elements, the not inconsiderable re- 
mainder must be credited to the directed efforts of her trained consuls. 

Entrance into no branch of the service in England is more coveted. 
The fall of ministries, and all the selections of political subordinates, 
do not dislodge the capable consul. He has stood the test of competi- 
tion. His special adaptability to the peculiar duties has been displayed. 
He has been,-most probably, an agent promoted to his higher office. 
The whole conception of the consular place, implanted, has been that 
of a commercial agency, with strictly prescribed duties, disconnected 
from party activity. 

In the United States there have been recent improvements in the 
system of foreign representation, but no permanent advance will be 
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had until business places are conducted by business methods, until con- 
sulates cease to be the most luscious plums awarded for partisan service. 
Politics, in a party sense, should not dominate in the selection of 
skilled mercantile agents. A tentative step toward a more perfect 
system was made in the establishment of the consular corps in 1864- 
1873. The President was empowered to appoint thirteen men, whose 
tenure should be disturbed only upon specific charges. An examina- 
tion is provided for these appointees, but it is merely the old Parlia- 
mentary pass examination system renewed. The designation of the 
applicant is the main preliminary. His appointment insures a success- 
ful endurance of the educational test. There is no competition of 
merit, though the non-partisan character of the service demanded 
might well permit this additional recognition of broad Democracy by 
affording to any applicant the chance which his individual merit dis- 
closes. 

There have been recently several commendable promotions in the 
foreign service by which the new reform tendencies were again signal- 
ized. In a few instances retentions were decided upon as rewards for 
meritorious labor. No criticism, covert under innuendo, is intended 
for any of the numerous substitutions in the consular service. The 
country cheerfully bears witness to the solicitous investigations which 
have attended these efforts toward improved results. It is the system, 
past and present, which might with decisive advantage be radically 
changed. If the consuls of the United States were selected in an open 
competition, where the special training requisite for the best public 
service was the test, the foreign establishments would hold higher rank 
among the nations and this republic would reap vaster benefits in trade. 
No function of citizenship could be thus abridged. No individual 
and proper effort for the dominance of party doctrine could be re- 
strained. Then every official duty would be prescribed, as it now is, 
by statutes, in the enactment of which ‘party supremacy in the legisla- 
tive, and not in the consular branch, is concerned. And the govern- 
ment would gain a trained administrator. 


Leroy D. THoMAN. 





WESTERN FOURNEYS: NEW AND OLD. 


In the summer and autumn of 1879 I had occasion to visit Colorado 
and New Mexico in search of material for a series of articles on those 
regions. I had previously traveled over a large part of the world and 
very many thousands of miles, but I never took a journey so con- 
ducive to mental and physical health, presenting so many subjects of 
present interest, or suggesting so many lines of investigation. It is 
trite to say that Americans who flock year after year to the countries 
of the Old World are amazingly ignorant of the attractions which they 
leave behind them in their own land, and painfully indifferent in this 
regard. This fact, however, I may adduce as a justification for the ap- 
pearance of this paper in a periodical which numbers so many learned 
and distinguished military men among both contributors and readers. 

Not only do I thus, as it were, address an eclectic audience, whom 
I may hope to interest, but I may also induce some of them, more 
competent than myself, to follow the lines of inquiry which I have 
opened. 

The journey from the Missouri to the mountains is now, of course, 
an every-day affair; and yet what a wonderful thing it is! Twenty- 
five years ago the country traversed by the Union Pacific Railroad 
was known as the Great American Desert. Twenty years ago a most 
distinguished and experienced man pronounced the construction of this 
road impracticable. About fifteen years ago I passed over it with more 
comfort than one could find between Albany and Buffalo or between 
Boston and Springfield. 

Having made the journey a number of times by the Omaha and 
Ogden route, I chose, on the journey which I have mentioned, another 
and in a certain sense a more interesting one. No one can gainsay the 
natural wonders and scenic attractions of the Laramie Plains, the Echo 
and Wasatch Cafions, the Humboldt Valley and the crossing of the 
Sierra Nevada; but they lack almost all semblance of human associa- 
tion or suggestion of a historical past,—the characteristics which lend 
such charms to the highways and byways of Europe, and thus give 
our Anglo-maniacs, and Franco-maniacs, and Italo-maniacs a feeble 
excuse for their monotonously persistent depreciation of their own land. 
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Perhaps, by following my lead, even these fastidious gentry might find 
something to change their opinions. 

In the “ flush” times of railroad-building which preceded the panic 
of 1873, some gentlemen in Boston projected a line to start from Atchi- 
son on the Missouri, and reach the ancient city of Santa Fé. They 
had the option, when attaining a certain point, of going due west, and 
they secured a splendid land grant. When the engineers arrived at 
this point it is a fact that the projectors of the enterprise were in doubt 
as to which direction they had best take. They concluded, fortunately 
as it turned out, to follow the traditional “Star of Empire,” and the 
Atchison, ‘Topeka and Santa Fé Railway reached Pueblo, Colorado, 
just in time to secure the cream of the trade derived from the opening 
of the San Juan country. Later on, as Western travelers know, a 
humble branch was constructed to the southward from La Junta. In 
1879 it extended only to Las Vegas, New Mexico; now, thanks to the 
indomitable enterprise and energy of our American railroad-builders, 
one may pass over it to Santa Fé, the valley of the Rio Grande, by 
two routes to the Pacific coast, and to the city of Mexico itself! Such 
magnificent and speedy development of communication may well make 
us proud of our country, and console us in part for the sorry figure we 
now cut on our old field of vantage, the “ high seas.” 

It may be pardoned to a laudator temporis acti, a lover of the good 
old times, to lament the romance and adventure of ancient modes of 
travel over these lands; none the less are the new times much better 
there, in all ways. In the retrospect, disagreeable features are forgot- 
ten, and pleasant ones remembered ; but a Pullman car is a great im- 
provement on an ambulance or an overland stage, and the modern 
eating-house on the old station or the infrequent and squalid ranch; and 
one may now reach scenes of extreme interest with vitality unimpaired, 
and ready for the work of investigation or the enjoyment of sight- 
seeing. 

What may the traveler see who follows the valley of the Arkansas, 
and the routes radiating therefrom? Many strange, many curious, 
many grand and picturesque things. There are the wonderful Kansas 
farms, pushed forward hundreds of miles beyond what was long 
thought to be the western limit of the arable region; the steady ad- 
vance of school-houses and churches; the domination, on what we 
used to call “the border,” by civilization of wild nature. To the 
west are the wonders and beauties of the Sierra Madre; to the south- 
ward the Spanish Peaks, the Sangre de Cristo, the City of the Holy 
Faith, the Valley of the Rio Grande; all, as they are to-day, bathed 
in a translucent atmosphere, and invested with a rare, captivating, and 
growing interest. More than all these are the traces of a prehistoric, 
a remote, a comparatively recent past. Of the fascinating speculations 
in which one may here indulge (and at best no students of the subject 
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have yet passed the stage of speculation) as to the days and ways of 
the Toltecs, Mayas, Nahuas and Aztecs, the “North Americans of 
Antiquity,” I may not rightly speak in a brief paper like this. More 
profitably may I allude to the romance of days coming within the 
range of veracious history. 

We are in the habit of thinking that civilization came to what is 
now the United States with the pious Pilgrims of Plymouth and the 
Cavaliers of Virginia; but there were civilized Christians here long 
before 1620 ; and one who knows of Spanish enterprise in the sixteenth 
century will hardly think with Macaulay, that if you wish to study the 
“morbid anatomy of politics,” you should read the history of Spain 
and her colonies. He knows that there were noble, God-fearing gen- 
tlemen, and gallant, devoted soldiers, exploring this Western land 
more than half a century before the days of the “ Mayflower ;” and 
had history been as kind to the memories of men like Alvar Nufiez 
Cabeza de Vaca and Vasquez de Coronado, as to those of Miles Stand- 
ish and John Alden, we should not fear the result of the comparison. 
What wonders did these remarkable men and their associates and suc- 
cessors accomplish in founding and extending the domains of New 
Spain! It is to be hoped that a proper history of their times may, at 
no distant day, be made public in the English language; but the au- 
thorities are not easy of access, and the production would call for a 
large expenditure of time and labor. 

Nor is it to the administration of the great Spanish colony that I 
would direct attention. My purpose is to speak of some wonderful 
ancient, and comparatively modern, journeys in this strange region, and 
to stimulate curiosity as to what may have transpired in this regard in 
the long interval elapsing between them. 

I refer especially to the expeditions of Cabeza de Vaca and Coro- 
nado (just mentioned) in the sixteenth century, and that of Pike and 
the opening of the “Santa Fé Trail” early in the nineteenth. I may 
not repeat here what I published in this connection some years ago, ' 
and which embodied all I then knew; but I have ever since devoted 
all the time I could spare to like researches, and I only regret that 
the results have not been greater. 

Alvar Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca should be immortalized as the great 
pioneer transcontinental traveler; as the Patriarch of the Worshipful 
Brotherhood of Transcontinental Pathfinders. His narrative (Ter- 
naux-Compans Collections) was translated by Mr. Buckingham Smith 
(Washington, 1851), and is indeed a marvelous record. He was a 
member of the Expedition of Pamphilo de Narvaez, who sailed from 
the West Indies in 1528, and landed at what is supposed to have been 


1«¢The Santa Fé Trail,’’ Harper’s Magazine, September, 1880; afterwards 
amplified and making two chapters of ‘‘ New Colorado and the Santa Fé Trail.” 
New York, Harper & Bros., 1880. 
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Tampa Bay, in Florida. Taking three hundred men with him, he set 
out to find gold. Failing in this, and much discouraged, they retraced 
their steps, only to find no trace of their ships. Constructing boats, they 
embarked again, only to meet disaster and shipwreck on an island they 
called Malhado (Misfortune). On this island the survivors remained six 
years, enslaved by the Indians and gradually perishing from ill-treat- 
ment, starvation and cold. At length Cabeza de Vaca, together with 
two other Spaniards, Andres Dorantes and Alonzo del Castillo, and an 
Arabian negro named Estevanico, escaped and began a journey to the 
westward. There is much room for speculation as to the route they 
took, as also a difference in dates in two narratives, giving them all the 
way from two to four years for their trip. The former time is probably 
correct, and the late General J. H. Simpson, U.S.A., an eminent 
authority, conceives that they first reached the mountains of Northern 
Alabama and then crossed the Mississippi and Arkansas Rivers, and 
ultimately the Canadian, just above its great cafion. According to 
Cabeza de Vaca himself, it was in 1536 that they astounded the 
Spanish inhabitants of Culiacan (the capital of Sinaloa), in old Mexico, 
near the Pacific coast, by appearing among them. 

This is no place for extended reference to the marvelous adven- 
tures and hardships which marked their wanderings, but the narrative 
can be seen without great difficulty. I recall an amusing circumstance 
in this connection. When I was preparing the paper which I have 
mentioned, my time was limited and I could not reach full and accu- 
rate authorities, so I made no mention of the number of persons ac- 
companying the great traveler; but, as we conceived in a general way 
that he had a party, Mr. Rogers (the accomplished artist who was 
with me in the West and illustrated my book) prepared a charming 
picture in which Cabeza de Vaca appears in the van and the figures of 
a number of companions are seen in the rear, likewise a pack-horse. 
When I discovered the fact that there were only four persons in all, 
and broke it gently to Rogers, he quickly replied that the extra people 
were tramps who had attached themselves to the party. I have not 
yet dared to tell him of a further discovery; namely, that Cabeza de 
Vaca was clothed, not in the entirely correct Spanish military costume 
in which he is depicted, but in rags and skins, and precious few of them. 

The arrival of this party was the raison d’étre of Coronado’s march 
in 1540-42, in search of the Seven Cities of Cibola, about which he 
heard from its members. In view of the fact that a most able and 
exhaustive account of this celebrated journey? is accessible to all who 
may take an interest therein, I shall confine myself to comment 


2 «¢ Coronado’s March in Search of the Seven Cities of Cibola, and Discussion 
of their Probable Location,’’ by General J. H. Simpson, U.S.A., from Smithsonian 
Report for 1869; republished, with map from Report of 1871, in pamphlet form, by 
the Institution in 1884. 
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thereon, and to a contribution, which I am fortunately able to make, 
bearing striking testimony to the correctness of the views of the dis- 
tinguished and lamented author of said account. 

According to the narratives of Coronado and his associates (which, 
says General Simpson, “though somewhat vague in style, and there- 
fore requiring a good deal of study to comprehend their meaning with 
certainty, are nevertheless written in a straightforward and natural 
manner’”’), he led his army through Cibola to a province called Tiquex, 
probably on the Rio Grande, near the mouth of the Puerco. Thence 
they marched in a northeasterly direction two hundred and fifty 
leagues (eight hundred and fifty miles), reaching a point about 37° 50’ 
north latitude and 98° west longitude, where the provisions ran short. 
Coronado sent the main part of his forces back to Tiquex and, with 
thirty horsemen and six foot-soldiers, pushed on for the famed country 
of Quivira, where silver and gold were said to abound. Coronado de- 
scribes the region where his northern journey ended as follows: “ The 
province of Quivira is nine hundred and fifty leagues (three thousand 
two hundred and thirty miles) from Mexico. The place I have reached 
is the 40° of latitude. The earth is the best possible for all kinds of 
productions of Spain; for, while it is very strong and black, it is very 
well watered by brooks, springs, and rivers.” Of course he found no 
gold. 

After a protracted and crucial examination of the authorities, and 
fortified with an accurate professional knowledge of the region, General 
Simpson constructed a map of Coronado’s route. 

According to this, he would seem to have taken nearly what is now 
the course of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad from Las 
Vegas to the present dividing line between New Mexico and Colorado; 
thence to have gone eastward to where he parted from his main army, 
say on the Ne-Ne-Squaw River, in Kingman County, Kansas. From 
this position his route lay somewhat east of north, which would take 
him to-day across the Arkansas at about Hutchinson and the Kansas 
River near Fort Riley, with final stop on the line between Kansas and 
Nebraska, near Pawnee City. He heard of alarge river to the east- 
ward, which he called “Teucarea,” and which must have been the 
Missouri. 

I have been at a loss to understand what motive, other than a per- 
verse desire for argument, could have induced a number of writers to 
dispute this itinerary, and to contend that instead of going north, as 
Coronado himself, Castaneda and Jaramillo say he did, he turned and 
went south, and that his objective point was not the region perfectly 
well known as Quivira proper, but a place now called Gran Quivira, 
in about 34° north. Just here I may adduce a piece of evidence of 
a most interesting character. Last spring (1884) the Hon. J. Ster- 
ling Morton, a resident of Nebraska, and an eminent journalist and 
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public man, brought to Washington a stirrup which I had the pleasure 
of examining. It was of bronze, deeply eaten with rust, and of 
Moorish pattern, with the bottom curved for the moccasin. It was 
examined at the Smithsonian Institution. Regarding it, the Hon. 
James W. Savage, of Omaha, an active member of the very ambitious 
and meritorious Nebraska Historical Society, has been good enough to 
write me, “It was found in Franklin County, in this State, about 
seven miles north of Riverton, together with another.” It was plowed 
up, I understand, by a farmer running a deep furrow. A glance at the 
map will show that Riverton is on the Republican River, north of the 
Kansas line, and in just about 40° 5’ north latitude. It is somewhat 
west of the point given in General Simpson’s map, but quite sufficiently 
near it to show how accurate was his plotting of the route, from very 
meagre data. 

Of course the finding of these two stirrups is not conclusive evi- 
dence, but every presumption is in favor of their having been used and 
lost by some of Coronado’s thirty horsemen, and to have lain in their 
safe hiding-place while the grasses of the fertile Republican Valley, 
first around and then above them, grew green in summer and yellow in 
autumn for nearly three hundred and fifty years. 

In 1542, then, these Spanish soldiers and gentlemen, starting from 
a province in Mexico on the Pacific coast, had nearly reached the 
Missouri. 

The next journey between the United States and the domains of New 
Spain, of which the investigator will find record in the ordinarily ac- 
cessible books of reference, was made in the opposite direction two 
hundred and sixty-four years later, by that magnificent soldier and 
pioneer, Lieutenant, afterwards General, Zebulon Montgomery Pike, of 
the United States army. His only memorial is the noble peak thrown 
out from the Sierra Madre, which bears his name (through no wish of 
his own modest soul, for he called it not Pike’s Peak, but “ Mexican 
Mountain”). After his time came the stirring and romantic days of 
the Santa Fé trail, on which I have been able to throw no new light 
since I wrote of them before. 

Who followed Cabeza de Vaca, and Coronado? It is of no great 
importance, you may say, but the knowledge would stop a gap in 
history. For a number of years I have worked at the subject. I 
have read books innumerable, in English, French, and Spanish. I 
have talked and corresponded with experts in these lines of investiga- 
tion. I have followed trails which promised well and then suddenly 
disappeared, just as our own Humboldt River (or, for that matter, the 
Heri Rud of Lumsden and Komaroff) plunges into a “sink” in the 
barren sands. Such conclusions as I have reached can be briefly stated. 

I make by the way, no note of journeys from Louisiana to Mexico 
by a circuitous route through what is now Texas, nor of travels, real 
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and traditional, to the far Northwest. I speak only of communication, 
through the central belt, with New Spain. 

In his monograph to accompany the Map of the United States, the 
late General G. K. Warren stated that he was ordered to read all 
accessible accounts of Western travel and exploration, and he began 
with Pike’s trip in 1806 (see Pike’s “‘ Account”). 

It seems to have been generally accepted that no one went to New 
Spain from the American settlements in the two and three-quarters 
centuries between the journeys of the Spanish and the American 
soldiers. In Santa Fé, about six years ago, I met Mr. Samuel Ellison, 
who was interpreter in Mexico with General Scott. He told me he had 
seen, in the old Palace, a memorandum describing an ancient trail from 
Abiquiu, near Santa Fé, to Kaskaskia in Illinois. For this memoran- 
dum I sought, with powerful aid, all in vain. It was rather discour- 
aging, I may remark, to learn, while engaged in this quest, that a 
certain governor of New Mexico, indignant because the Legislature 
would not vote the money for a store-house for old documents, made a 
bonfire of a goodly number of them. Next, I ascertained from a most 
interesting and instructive book, called “Gregg’s Commerce of the 
Prairies” (there are copies in the larger public libraries) that Mr. Wil- 
liam Morrison, a merchant of Kaskaskia, sent in 1804, Baptiste Lalande 
(“a Creole of Missouri and La Plate” Pike calls him), probably a Can- 
adian half-breed voyageur, with a collection of goods, to find his way to 
Santa Fé and sell them. It seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that Mr. Morrison should have heard of Santa Fé from some one who 
had come over Mr. Ellison’s trail. Alas! this idea proved fallacious. 
Mr. E. G. Mason, of Chicago, has made a most complete study of Kas- 
kaskia (see “ Kaskaskia and its Parish Records” in Magazine of Ameri- 
can History for March, 1881), and a conference with him failed to throw 
the faintest ray of light on the subject. Mr. Lalande, by the way, was 
a prototype of the Ferdinand Wards and Enos of to-day. He reached 
Santa Fé and sold his goods: so far, so good. The part of the pro- 
gramme which he failed to carry out was the return. He kept the 
proceeds of the venture, and lived in New Spain to the end of his 
days, being estimated as rico, or rich, by his neighbors. Pike says in 
his “ Account” that his companion, Dr. Robinson, left him at a certain 
stage of his journey, to proceed to Santa Fé at the instance of Mr. 
Morrison, who thought he might induce Lalande to disgorge some of 
his plunder. In this effort the excellent doctor was signally unsuc- 
cessful. 

About a year and a half ago, I had the pleasure of a long talk 
with the Hon. W. R. Morrison, the well-known Representative from 
Illinois, who gave me information which dispelled the last vestige of 
my original fancy. Mr. William Morrison, who went in 1790 from 
Philadelphia to Kaskaskia, was his grandfather, and the merchant in 
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that part of the country. Many of his employés, like Lalande, were 
as much Indians as white men, and mingled freely with the former. 
Lalande was really sent to trade with the Pawnees, and with the idea 
that he might ultimately succeed in reaching New Spain. As a matter 
of fact, he sent word through the Indians to the Spaniards that he was 
near their country, and they dispatched a party to meet him and bring 
him in. 

Pike mentions meeting one James Pursley, a Kentuckian, in New 
Spain, but I can find no other mention of this adventurous traveler. 

In journeys to the westward, therefore, the gap from Cabeza de 
Vaca to Lalande remains. Of journeys from New Spain towards what 
was then called Florida, or what we may call the central belt of our 
territory, there are hints in the works of Spanish and French his- 
torians; but no parties seem to have come farther east than did an ex- 
pedition against the Indians (almost entirely destroyed by the latter) in 
the eighteenth century, which came to grief probably in what is now 
the western part of Kansas. 

It may rightly be doubted whether the general public care for such 
musty and unfruitful research as has occupied me, but I would fain 
hope that some of the army officers whose eyes this paper shall meet 
may take an interest in pushing the quest more thoroughly and more 
successfully than have I. They have done notable service in such 
lines of investigation, as I can testify from the perusal of a consider- 
able portion of their long list of able records bearing on the region in 
question. A goodly list is it, indeed, beginning with Pike’s narrative 
and ending, up to the present writing, with a monograph® by my friend, 
Captain Symons, of the engineers, so scholarly, so exhaustive, and so 
interesting that in any other service than ours it would have gained 
-him not only distinction, but also substantial recognition. 

Was there really no white man on or near the Santa Fé trail 
through all the long years from 1536 to 1804; through the romantic 
era of the Puritan and the Cavalier; through the heroic days of the 
pioneers of France in the New World, and the times of the Jesuit and 
the Franciscan; through the Colonial epoch and the Revolution? 
Was the first follower on the traces of the heroic Cabeza de Vaca and 
the courtly Coronado, and the immediate predecessor of the noble 
Pike, only a half-breed defaulter and thief? Unless some other inves- 
tigator than I can throw light on this question, one must, in the words 


of the popular song, 
‘¢ Read the answer in the stars; 
We mortals know it not!” 


3«The Army and the Exploration of the West,’ by Lieutenant T. W. 
Symons, Corps of Engineers, in the Journal of the Military Service Institute. 


A. A. Hayes. 


Wasuineton, D. C. 





THE GERMAN SOLDIER IN THE WARS OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


(Continued from page 670, vol. xii.) 


THERE were two million six hundred and ninety thousand men en- 
gaged in the army and navy during the Rebellion, beside seventy-two 
thousand emergency men called out for short periods of service. The 
Count of Paris, in his exhaustive history of the war, says that of the 
volunteers who enlisted during the first year only one-tenth were 
foreigners ; of the remainder, two-thirds were born on American soil 
and less than one-fourth were naturalized Europeans. In 1864, when 
conscription was partially resorted to, eighty per cent. were natives. 
This army, two-thirds natives and one-third foreigners, was raised out 
of a population of nineteen millions. Far more than one-third of the 
effective male population were of European birth, yet in the army 
there were less than that proportion in the ranks. 

The Confederacy at the time of the battle of Bull Run had about 
two hundred thousand men under arms. When the North called for 
five hundred thousand men, the South called for four hundred thousand. 
In 1862 the South had about one hundred and eighty thousand men 
in the field; in April of that year the Confederate Congress ordered, 
not a draft as in the past, but a levy en masse of all white males be- 
tween eighteen and thirty-five, residing within the Confederacy, for 
three years or the war, divided into sixteen classes. Based on a popula- 
tion of five million whites, this should have produced eight hundred 
thousand men,—it did give between four and five hundred thousand 
effective men. In September, 1862, the limit of age was extended to 
forty-five, and the other limit was made to include all who had com- 
pleted their seventeenth year since April. 

Of course in their army there were many Germans, and much of 
the literature of the war on the part of the South is made up of the 
records of those who served on that side,—notable among them Heros von 
Borcke, and he speaks in his Munchausen-like book of finding among 
the riflemen an old Prussian soldier from Texas,—of finding at Lee’s 
headquarters Captain Scheibert, of the Prussian engineers, detailed as 
an observer, but taking an active part as a combatant,—and himself 
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the author of a book, “Sieben Monaten in der rebellen Staaten,” pub- 
lished in Stettin in 1868, characterized by its strong Southern tone. 
Then there is the book of another German soldier of fortune, B. Estvan, 
whose “ Kriegsbilder aus Amerika” appeared in Leipsic in 1864, as it 
had already been published in England and in New York in English 
in 1863. Fritz Annecke, a soldier in the West, published a work on 
“Der zweite Freiheitskrieg” in Frankfort in 1861,—H. Blankenburg 
another coming down to the Presidential election in 1868 (Leipsic, 
1869), August Conrad, “Schatten und Lichtbilder aus dem ameri- 
kanischen Leben wahrend des Secessionskrieges” (Hannover, 1879); 
Rustow, a recognized authority on war, a history of the war, from a 
purely military point of view. Mangold wrote “Der Feldzug in 
Neu Virginien in August, 1862” (Hannover, 1881), which has re- 
ceived high praise——Constantin Sander, a history of the war, first 
down to 1862, and then a later and more complete volume, the former 
published in Frankfort in 1863, the second in 1865. “Von Achten 
der Letzte” is a German novel on the Southern side published in 
Wiesbaden in 1871. 

Of translations and newspaper and magazine articles in German, 
the number is almost endless. Many Southern citizens living abroad 
tried to reach the German public by arguments and appeals, but the 
fact remains that the great mass of the German people were from first 
to last unshaken in their faith in the success of the Union, and they 
profited largely by their faith, which led them to make investments in 
American bonds and securities at a time of general doubt. 

The statistics of nativity of the population of the States at the 
time of the Rebellion are not to be absolutely ascertained. I find in 
“ Freiheit u. Sklaverei unter dem Sternenbanner, oder Land u. Leute 
in Amerika,” by Theodore Griesinger, Stuttgart, 1862, the statement 
that in Pennsylvania there were then over a million of German birth 
and descent ; in New York, 800,000; in Ohio, 600,000; in New Jer- 
sey, 125,000; in New England, 30,000; while there were in the 
Southern States, in Virginia, 250,000; in Maryland, 125,000; in Mis- 
souri, over 100,000; in Louisiana, 50,000; in Texas, 30,000 ; in Ten- 
nessee, 50,000 ; in North Carolina and Kentucky, 70,000 ; in Delaware, 
25,000; in South Carolina, 20,000; in the cotton States,—Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 10,000; in Florida, 5000. There 
is no estimate of the number in the Northwest, that vast region from 
which came the volunteers of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Iowa. Of course the Germans of Missouri supplied large num- 
bers of soldiers, some of them of great distinction, and many Germans 
from other States went to Missouri, as that was almost the first seat of 
active operations, and Fremont and Sigel and Asboth attracted Ger- 
mans from all quarters, just as in the East, German regiments were 
asking to join Blenker’s brigade until it became a division, and others 
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were ready to swell the division to a corps. Indeed, it was from 
Blenker’s demand to lead it that McClellan was obliged to administer 
a reproof which led finally to his resignation from active service. 

The only attempt at an official analysis of the nativity of the soldiers 
of the Union army is that found in a volume of medical statistics pub- 
lished in a final report of the Provost-Marshal General, General James 
B. Fry, U.S.A., in which it is stated that out of 343,764 drafted men 
there were from Wiirtemberg, 1; Austria, 67; Prussia, 754; Bavaria, 
35; Saxony, 15; Germany, 35,935 ; Switzerland, 1158 ; total, 37,965; 
but in another place it is said that there were of German birth 54,944 
soldiers drafted in the service. In the same report it is said that 
during the Mexican war thirty per cent. of the American army were 
of foreign birth, and that this proportion held good of the volunteers 
during the Rebellion, but that in times of peace the proportions were 
reversed, seventy per cent. of the recruits being of foreign birth. It is 
also stated that twenty-four nationalities were represented in the United 
States army, and that out of a total of a million two hundred and fifty 
thousand men actually in the war, there were seventy-five thousand 
Germans. This is certainly very far short of the actual number, and 
is by no means borne out as accurate even by the estimates made by 
the very competent authority of the statistician employed by the 
United States Sanitary Commission, Dr. B. A. Gould, whose tables 
are based upon very careful mathematical data, and come as near the 
truth as can be expected in the absence of absolute returns. 

The United States Sanitary Commission, in addition to its other 
good work, has published “ Investigations in the Statistics of American 
Soldiers,” by B. A. Gould (New York, 1869), of which one chapter is 
devoted to the nativity of the United States Volunteers (chap. ii. pp. 
15-26). It gives a suggestive list of the arrivals of aliens in the 
United States, as follows: 


160. . . . «. 158,640;1868. . . . . 199,811 
1861. . . .  « 112,705| 1864. . . . . 221,585 
1862. . . « «© 114,476 


Thirty in each hundred alien passengers before 1861, and thirty- 
three in each hundred during the war, were males of military age, and 
the total for the years of the war may be placed at two hundred and 
twenty-nine thousand five hundred and thirty-two. 

It was not until the war had been waged for some time that the 
place of birth was systematically required on the enlistment roils; the 
actual records are therefore very imperfect, and as many men enlisted 
at different times for different periods—in one instance five times—even 
regimental statistics are misleading. It was not until the organization 
of the provost-marshal general’s office that nativity was made an essen- 
tial element of the history of each soldier. Out of the two and a half 
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million of men in the army, the nativities of about one million two hun- 
dred thousand have been collected for Dr. Gould’s work from the records 
at the national and State capitals, of about two hundred and ninety-three 
thousand from regimental officers. In Missouri it was estimated that 
there were ten thousand re-enlistments among the German population, 
but making due allowance for these, the Sanitary Commission gives the 
following table of Germans, volunteers in the different regiments from 
the States, and in the parallel column that of the proportion the Ger- 
mans would have borne to the native and other nationalities in the 
populations of each State; and I have added the German population 
from the census of 1860 in another column: 


Total German 
Number of Proportion to ‘ 
From ; Population 
German Soldiers. whole Population. Census of 1860. 


Maine . E 244 34 2,601 
New Hampshire > : : 952 35 412 
Vermont . 86 19 219 


Massachusetts . : ‘ . isis 860 9,961 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. 2,919 824 845 
8,525 


New York 5 ; ; . 86,680 22,591 256,252 
New Jersey ‘ ‘ i i. aeeer 8,097 33,772 
Pennsylvania . . . » 47,206 13,173 138,244 
Delaware . . ‘ ‘ ; 621 139 1,263 
Maryland. ; ; - ~ 8107 2,378 43,884 
District of Columbia ‘ . 746 643 8,254 
West Virginia . ’ . 6 869 194 10,512 
Kentucky. . ° - 1,948 1,276 27,227 
Ohio. ; : . : - 20,102 18,984 168,210 
Indiana . . : ; . 7,190 7,793 66,705 
Illinois. ‘ : ‘ - 18,140 16,647 130,804 
Michigan . ; ; ‘ 3,534 3,793 38,787 
Wisconsin ; : . 15,709 12,729 123,879 
Minnesota . ° . ~ iaaae 2,172 18,400 
args ye age 8,289 88,555 
Missouri . . : 30,899 7,105 88,487 
Kansas. . . : - 1,090 682 4,318 


A grand total of ; . 187,858 128,102 1,118,402 


And as against this there were 
Proportion to Population. Volunteers. 
British Americans . . : . 22,695 53,532 
English . . : . . 5 - 88,250 45,508 
Trish ; ; ; . . . - 189,052 144,221 
Other foreigners . . 89,455 48,410 
Foreigners not otherwise designated . 278 26,445 


Adding to these native Americans 1,523,267, makes a total of 
2,018,200 soldiers whose nativity is thus established, out of the 
2,500,000 in the Union army. 

Part of the unwritten history of the war for the Union is the 
result of the firm stand the Germans took in defense of their new 
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Fatherland. In the East, and still more in the West, before the 
Rebellion the German element was hardly appreciated by the mass of 
the people. With the outbreak of the war it asserted itself, and won 
a place in the consideration of their fellow-citizens that has been shown 
by their recognition in its government, and, to a still greater degree, 
in its social development. In the Southwest notably, the Southern 
element was antagonistic to the Germans,—their industry, their frugal- 
ity, their sobriety, their simple tastes, their love of family, their pride 
in their homes, were all elements of a civilization unknown in that part 
of the country. When the Germans answered the appeal to support 
and defend the Union, their uprising was a surprise. Politicians looked 
unkindly on their military organizations, and were indisposed to give 
them a place in thearmy. The steadiness of Blenker’s division at Bull 
Run gave his German regiments a consideration which stood them in 
good stead later on, when disasters befell them at Chancellorsville and 
at Gettysburg. In the West, Sigel organized the German regiments 
who saved Missouri to the Union. 

The Germans who had been soldiers at home, but were employed 
peacefully throughout the country, at the first appeal to arms hurried 
to join their fellow-countrymen, and many others joined them who had 
recently come over here to seek their fortunes, and not a few whose 
trade was war helped to swell the strength of the German regiments. 
Asboth organized a cavalry brigade, which did good service to the end. 
The Fourth (German) Missouri Cavalry was one of his regiments, and 
although its colonel and its adjutant were Americans,—and that simply 
because the Governor of Missouri refused to commission the men who 
had raised and organized the regiment, on the ground that they were 
foreigners, insisting on having ‘“‘ Americans,”—most of its officers and 
all of its rank and file were Germans, old soldiers, who soon showed 
their capacity to adapt the lessons of their old military experience to the 
new problems of the war in this country. 

The scattered settlements of Germans throughout Missouri swelled 
the strength of the Union men of that State and kept it in its place. 
Encouraged in turn by the success of their countrymen, large numbers 
of new settlers followed their example, among them many who had seen 
the future wealth of the country even in a time of war, and that the 
desolating border war which carries so much misery in its course. Now 
throughout Western Missouri there are thriving villages and pros- 
perous towns, connected by a net-work of well-tilled farms, where 
German is the universal element. To them the success of the Union 
cause was the guarantee of their future prosperity, and from their sup- 
port it derived much of its best strength. 

The German soldier of the West and Northwest at once took his 
right place in the army, and won for himself and his countrymen the 
respect, and the affection, and the confidence of his native-born fellow- 
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citizens. What was before a scanty permission has now become a matter 
of right, and the German, as a factor in both the political and social 
progress of the country, owes his place to what was done and won for it 
in the war of the Rebellion. Many Germans no doubt came over here 
as a sort of freebooters, attracted by the high pay and the rapid pro- 
motion, and all the advantages that a volunteer army enjoyed over the 
great standing army of their native country. Many of them settled 
here, when the war was over, and became good and useful citizens, 
ready to do their share in making their new homes prosperous and 
happy. Thus whatever their sacrifices,—aud they were great in life and 
health,—their reward has been proportionately great, and the Germans 
throughout the civilized world owe much of their present position of 
accepted greatness to the devotion they freely offered, of their services 
to the United States in its hour of trial, and to the example they then 
gave of fidelity to their political principles. 

The story of the German soldier in the Rebellion is one of the char- 
acteristic features of that varying struggle. In the outset in the East 
the enthusiasm of the German population in their support of the 
Union was heartily welcome. In Missouri, under Sigel, it was their 
uprising that saved that State to the Union, and from the Germans of 
Missouri and the Northwest there came soldiers who won the day 
against the disloyal government of the State. Fremont rallied around 
him bodies of German troops of a strange sort at first, but that later 
on in the war became useful soldiers. In New York, Blenker raised a 
regiment which soon swelled to a brigade, and then to a division, and 
might have become a corps d’armée. Their steadiness in protecting the 
retreat at the first Bull Run won for them general applause. Their 
camp in front of Washington, during the preparation that McClellan 
gave his raw troops, was a scene of military displays in the fashion of 
Germany, little known or appreciated by our work-a-day army, but 
largely admired by spectators from far and near. 

The successive ill fortune of the German troops under Sigel in the 
valley of Virginia, and under Howard at Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg, was fully atoned for by their share in the operations under Sher- 
man. From being overpraised at the outset they were afterwards un- 
justly overblamed, and the truth undoubtedly rested between the two 
extremes. There were incompetent officers and inefficient soldiers in 
their number in the outset, but these were gradually weeded out, and 
in the end it can fairly be said that the German soldiers in the Re- 
bellion contributed largely to the success that finally crowned the war. 
To give a detailed account of so large a number, scattered over such 
an extent of country, would be impossible, but a few shining examples 
may serve the purpose. 

In a pamphlet issued by the War Department in 1885, there is 
given the local designation of volunteer organizations in the United 
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States army during the war of the Rebellion, 1860-65, which is of 
interest, as showing in part the nationality of troops. 


In New York: 

Dickel’s Mounted Rifles, Fourth New York Cavalry. 

Blenker’s Battery, Second Battery Light Artillery, New York. 

Steuben Regiment, Seventh New York Infantry. 

First German Rifles, Eighth New York Infantry. 

United Turner Rifles, Twentieth New York Infantry. 

First Astor Regiment, Twenty-ninth New York Infantry. 

Fifth German Rifles, Forty-fifth New York Infantry. (Were there 
three others ?) 

Fremont Regiment, Forty-sixth New York Infantry. 

Sigel Rifles, or German Rangers, Fifty-second New York In- 
fantry. 

Barney Rifles, or Schwartze Yiger Regiment, Fifty-fourth New 
York Infantry. 

Steuben Rangers, Eighty-sixth New York Infantry. 


In Pennsylvania : 


First German Regiment, Seventy-fourth Pennsylvania Infantry. 
Second German Regiment, Seventy-fifth Pennsylvania Infantry. 


In Ohio: 
First German Regiment, Twenty-eighth Ohio Infantry. 
Second German Regiment, Thirty-seventh Ohio Infantry, Colonel 


Siber. 
Third German Regiment, Sixty-seventh Ohio Infantry, Colonel 


Burstenbinder. 


In Indiana: 
First German Regiment, Thirty-second Indiana, commanded suc- 
cessively by Willich, Von Trebra, and Erdelmeyer. 


In Illinois: 
Hecker’s Yiiger Regiment, Twenty-fourth Illinois. 


In Wisconsin : 
First German Regiment, Ninth Wisconsin. 
Second German Regiment, Twenty-sixth Wisconsin. 


Bates’s History of the Pennsylvania Regiments, etc., in the Rebel- 
lion, is a huge work of five enormous volumes, and from its endless 
pages there is much material to be gathered bearing on the German 
element in the war. Pennsylvania naturally claims for its citizens of 
German descent, including those whose ancestors were among the early 
settlers, a place in any tribute to the German soldiers. Among the 
first five companies organized in Pennsylvania at the very outset, there 
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were many Pennsylvania Germans; and of the twenty-five regiments 
raised for the three months’ service, there were the Fourth, with 
Hartranft as its colonel, from Norristown and Pottstown; the Eighth, 
from Lehigh and Northampton; the Ninth, from Chester and Dela- 
ware, with Pennypacker; the Tenth, from Lancaster ; the Eleventh, 
from Northumberland ; the Fourteenth, from Berks; the Fifteenth, 
from Luzerne; the Sixteenth, from York and Schuylkill; the 
Eighteenth, in Philadelphia, under Wilhelm; the Twenty-first, under 
Ballier. 

Of the three-year regiments, those who bore the brunt of the war, 
there was the Twenty-seventh, which gained credit from and for 
Bushbeck ; while of the fifteen regiments of the Pennsylvania Re- 
serves, the largest organized force, indeed the only division sent by one 
State to the field, many of its members were Germans by birth or 
descent,—and so, too, of the Forty-eighth, from Schuylkill; the Fiftieth, 
from Berks; the Fifty-first, under Hartranft, from Montgomery ; the 
Fifty-sixth, under Hofmann ; the Sixty-fifth, better known as the Fifth 
Cavalry ; the Seventy-fourth, from Pittsburg ; the Seventy-fifth, under 
Bohlen ; the Seventy-ninth, from Lancaster; the Eighty-eighth, from 
Berks and Philadelphia, with General Louis Wagner ; the Ninety-sixth, 
from Schuylkill; the Ninety-seventh, under Pennypacker, from Chester 
and Delaware; the Ninety-eighth, the old Twenty-first reorganized, 
under Ballier, thoroughly German in rank and file; the One Hundred 
and Twelfth, or Second Artillery,—so large a regiment that out of it a 
second regiment was organized,—the One Hundred and Thirteenth, or 
Twelfth Cavalry, and the One Hundred and Fifty-second, or Third 
Artillery,—almost distinctively German. Then there were the One 
Hundred and Thirtieth, from York ; the One Hundred and Thirty- 
first, from Northumberland ; and the One Hundred and Fifty-third, 
from Northampton,—it was brigaded under Sigel, Stahel, and Von 
Gilsa, with the New York regiments of Salm, Holmstedt, and Von 
Amsberg, and the Eighty-second Illinois, of Hecker,—nothing could 
point more conclusively to the German element in the war than such 
names as these. 

The One Hundred and Sixty-eighth Pennsylvania Volunteers, from 
Berks, was organized and commanded by Charles A. Knoderer. 

This is a fair proportion of the two hundred and fifteen regiments, 
nine batteries, two independent companies, and eleven colored regi- 
ments raised in Pennsylvania, and even a hasty glance at the long list 
of names of officers and men of the successive regiments will show a 
large German element scattered throughout them. One of the best 
elements of the little regular army was the supply of excellent non- 
commissioned officers, largely old German soldiers, and it was a great 
stroke of good fortune when a volunteer company had one of these 
well-trained and well-disciplined men in its ranks,—he steadied the 
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whole line, and gave it an example of soldierly excellence in every 
particular. 

Such a man was Edward Scherer, first sergeant of Company B, of 
the One Hundred and Twenty-first Pennsylvania Volunteers,—a 
German who had served in a battery of the Third Artillery, under 
some of the most distinguished officers of the regular army. Such men 
as Reynolds and Burnside recognized him as an old friend, and his 
bearing and gallantry and knowledge of the real business of soldiering 
were the object of universal admiration among the green hands, both 
officers and men of his regiment. He fell at the battle of Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia, and he was but a type of that large number of German 
soldiers who served in the ranks, and who like Scherer sacrificed good 
employment at home to do his duty to the country of his adoption at 
its hour of supreme peril and trial. 

A characteristic and distinguished example of the services rendered 
by our Pennsylvanians of German descent is the briiliant career of 
General G. Pennypacker, of the Ninth and the Ninety-seventh Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers. Born in 1842, at Valley Forge, in the house 
occupied by Washington, he was the descendant of Heinrich Panne- 
bicker, the first of the family, who came to America from Germany in 
1702, and settled on Skippack Creek. Many of his descendants settled 
in the adjoining counties of Montgomery, Chester, and Berks, and of 
the later generations not a few found their way into Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi, where their names are found in 
positions of importance and trust. 

On the rolls of those who served in the Revolution and the later 
wars of the Republic, there are representatives of this old German 
stock. The grandfather of General Pennypacker was a bishop of the 
Mennonite Church ; his father was on the staff of General Worth in 
the Mexican war. At the age of eighteen, after he had begun life as 
a printer, young Pennypacker became a member of a local volunteer 
‘company, and marched with it to Harrisburg on the first summons for 
troops, serving with it in the Ninth Regiment. He soon became cap- 
tain and then major of the reorganized regiment in the three-years’ 
service, the Ninety-seventh, and bravely fought his way through the 
war, became colonel of the regiment, was soon put in command of a 
brigade, won his star as a brigadier-general for his gallantry at the cap- 
ture of Fort Fisher, and at twenty-two was breveted a major-general. 
In 1866 he quietly settled down to study law, when he was appointed 
colonel of the Thirty-fourth Infantry in the regular army, then as- 
signed to the Sixteenth, and finally retired at an age when with most 
men a career of distinction such as his is usually just beginning. 

Zinn, of the One Hundred and Thirtieth; Schall, of the Fifty- 
first, one of eight brothers in the army; Brenholz, of the Fiftieth ; 
Gries, of the One Hundred and Fourth ; Kohler, of the Ninety-eighth, 
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were all of Pennsylvania birth, but of German descent. Knoderer, 
of the One Hundred and Sixty-eighth, was born in Baden, was edu- 
cated at Carlsruhe, at the Polytechnical School, and left the service of 
the government to join Sigel’s force in the unsuccessful revolution of 
1849. In Reading (Pennsylvania) he found a new home and employ- 
ment as a civil engineer; but when the Rebellion broke out, he went 
first as a captain of engineers on Sigel’s staff, then enlisted as a private 
and was elected colonel of the Eleventh Pennsylvania, and afterwards 
was appointed colonel of the One Hundred and Sixty-eighth Pennsyl- 
vania, and fell at its head on the 30th January, 1863, near Suffolk, 
Virginia. 

Ballier was born in Wiirtemberg in 1815; studied at the Military 
School at Stuttgard in 1833-34; settled in Philadelphia, where he was a 
member of the Washington Guard, the first German military organiza- 
tion in the North, in 1836; enlisted as a private in the First Pennsyl- 
vania for the Mexican war, was made major for his services there,— 
then was colonel of the Twenty-first and of the Ninety-eighth for the 
Rebellion. Twice seriously wounded, he still remains here to renew 
the recollection of his bright example. 

Hartranft’s commission as brigadier-general was won by his services 
at Bull Run, Antietam, Fredericksburg ; and as the hero of Fort Sted- 
man he became a major-general. His services in civil life have been 
equally distinguished, and his future career is not likely to be less 
marked by well-earned honors as Governor of Pennsylvania and the 
chief representative of the Federal Government in Philadelphia than 
his past. 

Everard Bierer, colonel of the One Hundred and Seventy-first Penn- 
sylvania, was the son of German parents, settled in Fayette County. 
He won his first successes in the Eleventh Pennsylvania Reserves, and 
was promoted by Governor Curtin to be colonel of the One Hundred 
and Seventy-first, and then to the command of a brigade. Now he isa 
successful lawyer, legislator, and farmer in Kansas. 

Colonel Lehmann, of the One Hundred and Third, was born in 
Hanover in 1812, was educated at the military school, served for six 
years in the army, and in 1837 came to Pittsburg, where he became 
a teacher. He organized the Sixty-second Pennsylvania, was its 
lieutenant-colonel, then was colonel of the One Hundred and Third, 
and after the war resumed his task of education, and became president 
of the Western Pennsylvania Military Academy. 

The Wistars who served in the war by the half a score were all of 
that good old German stock whose representatives are so well and 
honorably known in every walk of life in their native city and far 
beyond it. 

William Doster, colonel of the Fourth Cavalry, was born in Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, where his father, a native of Swabia, settled in 
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1817, marrying the daughter of a Vorstether of the Brethren’s House, 
the grand-daughter of a Revolutionary soldier. A graduate of Yale 
of ’57, and of the Harvard Law School of ’59, he studied law in 
Heidelberg and Paris. Returning to this country, he became major of 
the Fourth Pennsylvania Cavalry, led it in the Chancellorsville and 
Gettysburg campaigns, and was promoted for his services. 

General J. William Hofmann, colonel of the Fifty-sixth Pennsyl- 
vania, was the son of Prussian parents, who settled in Philadelphia in 
1819. Long an active member of local militia organizations, he went 
to the field a thorough soldier, and his career was one of distinguished 
gallantry, characterized alike by merit and modesty. The opinion of 
all his superior officers was an unbroken and unanimous approval of his 
ability and his courage, and he deserves, as he has won and enjoys, the 
respect of his fellow-citizens for the distinguished services he rendered 
in all the responsible positions assigned him during his long period of 
active service. 

General Adolph Bushbeck was born in Coblenz, Prussia, in 1822, 
the son of a German officer. From his eleventh to his seventeenth 
year he was at the cadet school in Berlin, then became ensign and lieu- 
tenant, and at the suggestion of Steinwehr was appointed instructor at 
the cadet school at Potsdam, from 1847 to 1852. In 1853 he came to 
Philadelphia, and was well and favorably known as a successful 
teacher. When the Rebellion broke out he became major, and later 
colonel of the Twenty-seventh Pennsylvania, and in that and his suc- 
cessive commands, as brigade and division general, he won unstinted 
praise for his high soldierly qualities. From General Sherman he re- 
ceived warm commendation. The war over, he returned to Philadel- 
phia, and resumed his former occupation for some years, and then, 
going abroad with his family, died in Florence, Italy, in 1883. 

Henry Bohlen was born in Bremen in 1810. As early as 1831, on 
the recommendation of Lafayette, he was appointed on the staff of 
General Gerard,.and served during the siege of Antwerp. In the 
Mexican war he served on the staff of General Worth, and took part 
in many engagements. In the Crimean war he served in the French 
army, and at the outbreak of the Rebellion, returning from Europe, 
where he was living in great splendor, enjoying a large fortune and a 
brilliant social position, he raised the Seventy-fifth, a German regiment, 
mainly at his own expense, and led it with such distinguished gallantry 
that he was commended in warm terms by Fremont and Sigel, under 
whom he served, and was soon appointed a brigadier-general. His 
brilliant career ended in his death in action, in August, 1862. 

The Vezins, Oscar, Henry, Alfred, served with credit in various 
branches of the service, always doing honor to a name that belongs to 
one of the oldest merchants of Philadelphia in its days of greatness as 
a commercial city. 
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The name of General John A. Koltes is perpetuated in that of the 
Post No. 228 of the Grand Army of the Republic, which thus does 
due honor to that gallant soldier. He organized the Seventy-third 
Regiment, originally known as the Pennsylvania Legion, Forty-fifth of 
the line. It was recruited in Philadelphia, in June and July, 1861, and 
was first at*a rendezvous at Lemon Hill. Colonel Koltes, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Muehleck, Major Schott, were the field-officers. It joined 
Blenker’s division in September, and went with it through the West 
Virginia campaign under Fremont and Sigel, and then under Pope 
into the second Bull Run. Koltes was in command of the brigade, and 
Brueckner of the regiment, when they both fell in action on the 30th of 
August, 1862, gallantly leading their men against an overwhelming 
force. General Schurz, in his report as division commander, commends 
the conduct of Koltes and his brigade, temporarily attached to his divis- 
ion. It consisted of the Sixty-eighth New York, the Twenty-ninth New 
York, and the Seventy-third Pennsylvania, with Dilyer’s Battery. He 
says, “ The gallant Koltes died a noble death at the head of his brave 
regiments,” and he deplores “the brave and noble Koltes.” General 
Sigel, who commanded the First Corps, regrets, in his report, “ the 
death of the intrepid Koltes.” 

General Koltes was born in Treves in 1827, and came to this 
country while he was still a lad, in his seventeenth year. He became 
a teacher in a Catholic Institute in Pittsburg, enlisted in 1846 as a 
volunteer in the Mexican war, and afterwards in the regular army. 
On his return he was employed in the United States Mint, became a 
member of the Scott Legion, and took an active part in the local militia. 
He drilled the Mannerchor Rifle Guards for home service, and re- 
cruited a regiment for the war. He received a commission as briga- 
dier-general, and it was at the head of his brigade that he fell in action 
at the second Bull Run. Koltes was, like Ballier, Binder, and Bohlen, 
one of the active spirits in the early military organizations in Philadel- 
phia. Besides the Philadelphia regiments, they furnished for the war 
four companies of Philadelphia Turners, who joined their comrades in 
the Turner Regiment, organized in New York under Colonel Soest, 
and many which went into New Jersey regiments, and those of other 
States. 

Among the young Germans of Philadelphia, Fritz Tiedeman has a 
high place for his gallant services on the staff of General Schurz; and 
his brother, who fell early in the war, gave promise of equal merit. 

General Louis Wagner was born in Giessen, Germany, in 1838, and 
came to Philadelphia as a lad with his father, a revolutionary refugee, 
in 1849. Educated at the public schools, in 1861 he entered the 
service as a first lieutenant of the Eighty-eighth Pennsylvania Volun- 
teers, and at the close was colonel of the regiment and a brevet briga- 
dier-general. Returning to civil life, he organized the Grand Army 
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of the Republic in Pennsylvania, in 1879, and has been one of the 
leading men of that organization ever since. He has taken a very 
active part in other civil and military bodies, and has been honored 
by many elective offices and appointments, all of which he has filled 
with characteristic zeal and energy. 

New York, as the gathering place of all nationalities, naturally sent 
many Germans to the army. The Thirty-ninth, or Garibaldi Guard, 
consisted of three companies of Germans, three of Hungarians, one 
each of Swiss, Italians, and French, and one of Spanish and Portu- 
guese, 

Of the Forty-first, or DeKalb Guards, Colonel von Gilsa, seven 
hundred of its men had been in the Prussian service in the Schleswig- 
Holstein war. One company was raised in Philadelphia, and another 
in Newark, New Jersey. 

The Forty-fifth was the Fifth German Rifles, Colonel von Arns- 
berg. 

The Forty-sixth was the Fremont Rifles, Colonel Rosa. 

The Fifty-second, Colonel Paul Frank, had one company called the 
Sigel Rifles, and another the German Rangers. Two of its officers, 
Lieutenant Count Hacke and Lieutenant Baron von’ Steuben, came 
from Germany together on leave to take part in the Union army, and 
both fell in the Wilderness campaign. 

When Sigel commanded the First Corps, the Third Division was 
that of Carl Schurz; and in the Second Brigade, commanded by Kryza- 
nowski, there were the Seventy-fifth Pennsylvania, Mahler, the Fifty- 
fourth New York, Kozlay, and the Fifty-eighth New York, Gellman , 
all representative Germans. 

One of the most effective services rendered the cause of the Union 
was the long series of political cartoons furnished to Harper’s Weekly 
during the civil war, by Thomas Nast, born on the Rhine in 1840. His 
pencil was recognized far and wide as that of a sturdy champion, and 
his productions were heartily welcomed by the soldiers in the field and 


by earnest patriots everywhere. 
J. G. ROSENGARTEN. 


(To be continued.) 
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CONTENT. 


THERE was a philosopher, in the North staying, 
A man of most wonderful science and mind ; 
And once he was heard to an audience saying, 
(With bigotry foolish, and erring, and blind,) 
“ There is no content.” 
* * * * *x * * * * 


A boat in the bay in the far South was drifting, 
The Spirit of Peace spread its wings o’er the sea,— 
The gay wavelets gently their crests were uplifting, 
And Sol looked down smiling on Inez and me. 


She sat by my side looking sweet and confiding ; 
One hand in the water, just over the rail. 

The boat like a phantom was silently gliding, 
And like a white wing spread o’er us the sail. 


I cared not a jot where the current should float us, 
As I lost myself deep in her brown eyes that day, 
I cared not to what might the zephyrs devote us 
So long as her hand in mine trustfully lay. 
*x * * R * * * * * 


Now could that savant, with his arguments teeming, 
Be thus but with her in a boat on the bay, 
He’d surely be crazy or audibly dreaming 
If ever again he was noticed to say, 
“ There is no content.” 
Rowan W. STEVENS. 





OUR NATIONAL ANTHEM. 


Its sponsors were England and America, its baptism fire, its cradle 
Fort McHenry, and its immediate occasion an incident in the war of 
1812, the raison d’étre of which has never been historically explained. 

In the mid-August of 1814 the British fleet worked its way up the 
Patuxent River, nominally in pursuit of Barney’s flotilla of seventeen 
sail, but really with the graver intention of raiding and destroying 
Washington. 

The transports hove-to off Benedict, and landed the troops, whose 
route to the capital lay through Nottingham and Lower and Upper 
Marlboro’. At the latter place, on the night of the 22d, they halted, 
and Admiral Cockburn, General Ross, and a number of their officers 
billeted themselves in the house of Dr. Beanes, one of the leading 
magnates of the county.’ 

His estate was a beautiful one, his hospitality lavish, and of the 
quality that “called no man his enemy who sat ’neath his roof-tree and 
shared his salt ;” so, although the “ Demon of the Chesapeake” was his 
especial abhorrence, and the red cross of England his abomination, he 
treated his unwelcome and enforced guests with grave courtesy while 
they stayed, and thanked God when the red sun of morning shone on 
their backs, little knowing their plans of ruth and ruin. 

A few days later the startling news went abroad of the destruction 
of Washington, the retreat of the enemy, and the fact that Dr. Beanes 
had been taken forcibly from his house, carried with the British aboard 
their transports, and thence transferred to the fleet to be sent no one 
knew where. 

Chief Justice Taney, writing of the event many months after its 
occurrence, says,— 

“Up to the present time the cause of Dr. Beanes’s arrest is not pre- 
cisely known. He is a gentleman of unspotted character and a nice 
sense of honor, incapable of doing anything that could have deserved 
the treatment he received.” 


1 « He was the leading physician of Upper Marlboro’, an accomplished scholar, 
and his elegant house was selected for the quarters of Admiral Cockburn and some 
of the principal military officers of the expedition to Washington.’’—Letter from 
Chief Justice Taney to Mr. Nevins, of Baltimore. 
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This treatment, we are told by the same worthy authority, was 
characterized by “ great harshness, and he was kept so closely guarded 
that his friends, who, as soon as they were apprised of his situation, 
hastened to British headquarters to solicit his release, were not even 
permitted to see him.” Their request was peremptorily refused, and 
all they could learn was that he was still on board the fleet. 

“ Alarmed for his safety,’ Judge Taney continues, “Mr. West 
hastened to Georgetown (D. C.) and requested Mr. Francis 8. Key to 
obtain the sanction of the government to his going aboard Admiral 
Cockburn’s ship under a flag of truce to procure his release before the 
fleet sailed. It was then lying at the mouth of the Potomac” (having 
joined Cochrane’s squadron that had been up and successfully “ looted” 
the harbor of Alexandria), “but its destination was not definitely 
known. Mr. Key agreed readily to undertake the mission, and set 
at once about it.” 

So much history records, but from the family papers of the Han- 
sons of Kent, the following facts, which are not unsuggestive, have 
been gathered. 

A few days after Dr. Beanes’s unwilling hostship, and while the 
thought of it still rankled, negro scouts and white fugitives came flying 
in to him with the news of the capture of Washington, the disaster at 
Bladensburg, the destruction of the Capitol, public buildings, and 
private property. 

He was a man of hot, choleric temper and ardent patriotism, and 
the news fired both emotions. In the midst of it several gentlemen 
rode out to his country-seat to condole and talk over matters, and this 
added fresh fuel to the flame. 

They adjourned to a beautiful and romantic spring on his planta- 
tion to drink confusion to the British, and consult as to retaliation and 
reprisal. 

The longer they talked the madder they got, and at a heated pass 
in the discussion three foot-sore English soldiers straggled down the 
glen and asked for a drink of water. They were given the water and 
several glasses of very fine punch (as they afterwards testified), and 
then they were seized, bound, and marched into Marlboro’, where they 
were locked up in the jail. 

Glowing with rage, heat, and punch, the old cavalier reached home 
and peacefully ate his dinner, feeling he had done his country a service 
by ridding it of three invaders. 

Meantime, however, the soldiers were missed from their command, 
and were easily traced to Dr. Beanes’s plantation, for the British after 
burning Washington retraced exactly their line of march, and the cor- 
poral’s guard soon discovered the circumstances, aided by a grinning 
countryman, who jeered the red-coats about “the three prisoners in 


Marlboro’ jail.” 
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That night (the 29th) a band of soldiery surrounded the mansion, 
burst into its hallway and into the doctor’s room, hauled him from 
bed, and, refusing him time to dress, hustled him down-stairs and 
mounted him on a sorry mule. 

Regardless of his rank and gray hairs, they added insult to injury 
by turning his face to the mule’s tail, and by tying his bare feet under 
the animal’s body. His hands they tied behind him, and in this plight 
they rode him through the night—and the August nights are cold on 
the bay-shore—to where the army was encamped some miles below, 
and where, as before stated, they shipped him on a transport. 

The discovery by his friends of his whereabouts and the arrange- 
ments for the flag of truce consumed some days. Meantime, the fleet 
massed itself against Baltimore, the battle of North Point was fought, 
General Ross was killed, and on the morning of the 13th of September 
Mr. Key and Mr. Skinner (afterwards postmaster of Baltimore) put 
out on the cartel-ship “ Surprise” for the “ Mindon.” 

Arrived alongside, Mr. Key was put aboard the flag-ship, where 
he was courteously received and listened to while he stated his mission. 

In answer to his request, however, he was told that “the prisoner 
would be released only on condition of favor extended to the wounded 
English who lay prisoners of war at Baltimore.” 

This Mr. Key had full power to grant, and so stated ; expressing, 
at the same time, the hope that as soon as the papers could be signed 
he and Dr. Beanes would be allowed to depart. 

But to this, polite and emphatic response was made to the effect 
that neither of them could leave the ship until the following day, the 
detention being a military necessity. 

He was permitted, however, to join the doctor, whom he found 
cooped up in a small cell-like hole and almost in an apoplexy from 
rage and discomfort. 

The “ military necessity” was soon made apparent, for the bom- 
bardment of Fort McHenry began at three o’clock that afternoon. 

The odds were heavy against us, for the enemy’s frigates, troop- 
ships, bomb-catches, rocket-ships, and ships-of-the-line numbered forty 
all told. And the “unknown quantity” added its integer of anxiety. 
Five thousand of “ Wellington’s Invincibles,” two thousand sailors, 
and two thousand marines were known to have entered the battle of 
North Point, but what reserves there were no one knew. Three 
thousand two hundred Americans (principally militiamen) had been 
rallied to oppose the same. Seventeen hundred of these had actually 
been engaged, and all were exhausted by anxiety, loss of sleep, and 
bloodier causes, but they were full of enthusiasm, and the garrison 
proper of Fort McHenry, although small (about two hundred), num- 
bered trained soldiers among its members, and their commander was 
the gallant Armistead. 

Vou, XIII.—No. 1. 5 
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The ball was opened by the “ Meteor,” the “ A¢tna,” “ Terror,” 
“ Volcano,” and “ Devastation” (bombs), and the “ Erebus” (rocket- 
ship), while the heavy guns of the frigates and line-of-battles barked 
sullenly in between Covington City Battery (at the mouth of the Pa- 
tapsco), and the fort responded so briskly that the firing was almost 
incessant.’ 

Little damage was done, however,’ the English either overshooting 
the mark or falling short of it, and the casualties were: killed, two 
men,—one officer (Lieutenant Claggett), one non-commissioned officer 
(Sergeant Clem); wounded, two men. 

The enemy perceived this themselves, and at one time the com- 
manders of the frigates “Severn,” “ Euryalus,” “Havannah,” and 
“ Hebrus” signaled for permission to lighten ship, lay alongside the 
fort, and make a dash with the boats. 

Fortunately, this was refused by Sir Alexander Cochrane, prob- 
ably for the same reason given Colonel Brooke, when refusing to co- 
operate with him in an attack on Chinkapin Hill that same night.‘ 

Meantime, our gunners served their pieces merrily, and cracked 
jokes right and left about the bad marksmanship of the English. 
They even stopped in the midst of the fiercest hurtling and crashing 
of projectiles to laugh at a rooster that flew up on the parapet and 
crowed lustily. As his strident voice rang out again and again over 
the water, they dropped their rammers, tore off their hats, and cheered 
him to the echo. 

Under the heavy fire Baltimore was in a quiver, not merely figura- 
tively, but actually, from the detonations, and as night drew on the 
anxious city kept watch on its roof-tops. 

How the fight went no one could tell, but the black pall seaward 
was broidered with fiery arabesques and splendid mock-suns, and they 
knew that the end was not yet. 

To the two Americans the time on board the ‘ Mindon” was 
fraught with an agony of hope and fear. 

Fastened like rats in a cage ; no one to give them news, smothered 
in smoke, their only index of the struggle the shuddering timbers and 
trembling hull, the scream of shell and flare of “carcass” as they 
sped on their malignant mission, the hours crawled by. 

They debated breathlessly at intervals, but generally they stood 
silent, with their faces pressed to the bull’s-eye, watching the burning 
night, and straining their eyes towards the fort. 

At daybreak the firing ceased. 

They looked in each other’s pallid faces. 


2 One hundred and fifty rounds were fired from the fort. 
8’ Three hundred dollars covered the damages sustained. 
4See his dispatch to Mr. Croker, dated H. M. S. ‘‘ Tonnant,” Chesapeake, 


September 17, 1814. 
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What did it mean? 

Had the flag fallen and defeat come upon us? 

Again they strained their sight towards the fort. But a sea-mist 
hung between and blinded their vision. 

White as a shroud it clung to the face of the waters, and in the 
silence they heard their hearts beat. 

Just then the tide turned, and on its crest the sea-wind rode up the 
bay ; it cleft the fog-folds for a moment, stirring and driving straight 
out a flag that hung heavy with the dews of September. 

It was the Stars and Stripes! 

Falling in each other’s arms, they wept tears that honored their 
manhood, and gave way to sobs that were prayers of praise. 

On fire with the rebound of hope deferred, glowing with patriotic 
fervor and noble enthusiasm, Key snatched a letter from his pocket 
and penciled on it the first verse of his immortal song. 

That night, safe in Baltimore with his released friend, surrounded 
by the rejoicings of the delivered city, he completed it, and his uncle, 
Judge Nicholson, was so delighted with it that early in the morning 
(the 15th) he set out to have it published. He took it first to the print- 
ing-house of Colonel Benjamin Edes.’ But that sturdy patriot was 
still out with his troop, encamped at North Point. Then he took it 
to Captain Lester, and had it printed in the form of hand-bills and 
distributed. 

It flew through the country on the wings of the morning, kindling 
in every breast a flame that burned pure and clear against the lurid 
background of war’s greed and carnage, and from that day to this it 
has voiced a nation’s love. 

McHenry stands to-day as then,—a four-cornered bastion, with 
demi-lunes and counterscarp. 

Above the postern is the date of its erection, 1794, and the defenses 
are so primitive and inefficient as to excite a smile. One Gatling-gun 
could kill the garrison, and a single Krupp cannon would knock the 
entire structure into the past tense. 

Inside its inclosure are the old quarters, wherein are stationed 
the picked light infantry of the command,—eighteen families of 
children. 

Three or four stunted peach-trees, an old cedar, and a few hardy 
roses are the only shade and shrubbery, and the back windows are on 
a hand-shaking line with the ramparts. The flag-pole occupies the 
same place as its historical predecessor, and a small gun stands near 
by,—the military monitor that sounds the reveillé and tattoo of the 
sun. The gun-tracks are rusted ; and the iron dogs, like toothless old 
hounds, “off duty” and stretched on the grass; and the few mortars 

5The grandfather of Lieutenant-Commander Benjamin Long-Edes, U.S.N., 
who was killed by a torpedo explosion at Newport a few years ago. 
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and cannon left at their stations look like iron-bound editions of Rip 
Van Winkle. 

Its two strong points are Fortress Monroe and the magnificent 
water-battery now in process of erection. The first is an outpost, the 
second will be a powerful defense—if completed. Just now it is “sus- 
pended without pay,” a munificent and far-seeing government having 
allowed five years to elapse since the last appropriation ran out. 

And I will add just here that that clever old Engineer Time is 
sapping and mining so effectually on his own account the work will 
probably follow the example of the said appropriation and run out too 
—with the tide. 

The grounds are extensive, and the new barracks and buildings make 
a fair show in the sunshine. A base-ball ground is rarely without a 
game in progress; the reading-rooms have a third of the command as 
habitués ; and the chapel and regimental school are.fairly well attended. 

The commanding officer is Colonel Langdon (of the class of 1854), 
a typical military man, whose rule is rigid but kindly. He is tall, with 
inflexible figure, iron-gray hair, and severe gray eyes. A triangular 
wrinkle between his brows lends a stern look to his face, and he has 
the (to civilians) startling precision of movement, statement, and action 
peculiar to West Pointers. 

He has a very weak spot in his heart for children, and in his office 
—as bare of ornament and luxuries as a field-tent in winter—two 
broken toys and a picture of two noble boys contrast oddly with statis- 
tical books, war-maps, tactics, and treatises on ordnance. 

It took a very beautiful form some weeks ago—this tenderness for 
little ones. In Hull Street, just outside the garrison-gate and in a 
horrible part of the town, a mission-school had been established, but it 
fell into financial trouble, the rent could not be paid, and it was 
decided to abandon it. But the colonel sent word, “No. Bring the 
children into the fort-chapel, and teach them there.” 

He got a fine cabinet organ, interested an up-town clergyman, and 
now every Sunday afternoon two hundred children assemble in the 
quaint little place for instruction, a rousing “sing,” and a stretch on 
the green, where the clean salt air can wash out their lungs and nostrils. 

The organist, who is likewise school-teacher and librarian, is a man 
with a history. 

He is one of that Prussian regiment which at Gravelotte lost seven 
hundred men and thirty-six officers within forty minutes ; and was one 
of the German contingent in Egypt. In the latter place he attracted 
the notice of Baker Pasha, and ultimately that of the Khedive himself. 
By the latter he was offered a commission in his service, and it was in 
actual process of execution when England “interposed” in Egyptian 
affairs and sent all foreigners, except Englishmen, adrift from Ismail’s 
service. Then he gravitated here, and enlisted in our service, in which 
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his colonel says he can secure a commission at any time he chooses to 
exert himself to do so. 

A fragment of the “ Mindon” has drifted back to Baltimore on the 
tide of years. It is in the possession of the Historical Society of that 
city, and has a place of honor in its cabinets. It bears an inscription 
which declares it— 

“A piece of Admiral Cockburn’s flag-ship, the ‘ Mindon,’ which 
took part in the bombardment of Fort McHenry, September 13-14, 
1814.” 

It is dated 1860, and goes on to state that the vessel “ is still in use 
as a hospital-ship in the harbor of Hong-Kong.” 

Another relic is a brace of carcass-balls, which were dug out of the 
dry-dock a few years ago and mounted at the entrance of the church- 
yard, They are about a foot in diameter, and are perforated with holes, 
which were filled with tar, turpentine, and Greek fire, then touched off, 
and dropped towards the fort to fire it. 

But of course the best relic of all is the old fort itself, and I know 
of few prettier places on a bright spring morning. To the right and 
left dance the blue waters of the Patapsco, and straight away in front 
stretches the bay, with Fort Carroll showing like a cheese-box in the 
offing. The grass springs green on the parapets, the dandelions burn 
like glow-worms, and the incoming and outgoing fleets look like 
peaceful and graceful ghosts of the great flotilla that assisted at the 


birth of our national anthem. 
E. Loraine Dorsey, 











THE UNITED SERVICE. 


THE FRENCH ARMY. 


[Translated from the French for Taz Unitep Servicer, by Major WiLt1am H. 
PowELL, United States Army. ] 


(Concluded from page 690, vol. xii.) 


THE Parisian has always had some well-marked predilections for cer- 
tain corps. Oftentimes, it would have been difficult to have explained 
why they received with frantic bravos this or that corps, while they 
maintained a rigid silence regarding the others. 

The day of the review, when the Cuirassiers dimly appeared 
through the dust, showing their steady ranks, correctly aligned, the 
crowd became excited, and the emotion seemed to diffuse itself through 
all hearts ; and, at the moment when they arrived opposite the tribunes, 
a formidable cry was raised,— 

“ Vivent les Cuirassiers !” 

Salute Reischoffen! Salute the remembrance of the grand battle 
where forty thousand Frenchmen placed hors de combat, in eight hours, 
ten thousand six hundred and forty-two Germans. A single German 
regiment, the Fiftieth Lower Silesia, lost eight hundred and eighty- 
seven men; the Sixth, of the same province, lost eight hundred and 
eighty-six. The Second Corps, to which they belonged, counted in the 
evening five thousand six hundred and fifty-six men less than in the 
morning. We had, in that gigantic struggle, some regiments—notably 
the Fiftieth and the Seventy-fourth—annihilated ; the Zouaves and the 
Turcos had been cut to pieces; but the French Cuirassiers, who sacrificed 
themselves for the honor of their arms, for the éclat of the last of these 
combats, should have, in history,—as conquerors,—the honor of that 
day. 

In order that the truth of that day may be known, we mention the 
fact that there were two charges of Cuirassiers at Reischoffen. At 1.30 
p.M. the First and the Fourth Regiments were thrown forward ; then 
the Second and the Third were thrown against the enemy ; two colonels 
were killed ; one, Colonel Lafutzen de Lacarre, his head having been 
carried away by a ball, his body was borne along for some distance on 
his horse towards the enemy. A third colonel was taken prisoner. 
An hour afterwards, the Eighth and the Ninth charged in their turn. 
So many men had fallen in the two actions, that the following day, 
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when Marshal McMahon was interrogated as to the strength of his 
cavalry, he replied,— 

“The Cuirassiers, they are no more!” 

Owing to divers causes, some particular circumstances pertaining 
exceptionally to Paris, the Zouaves (returned from Italy, 1859), the 
Turcos (same date and at end of the empire), and the Marine Infantry 
(1870 and 1876) had, at those times, all the honors of the féte. 

The rarity of their presence in the capital, the services that they 
had rendered abroad, and the unfamiliarity with their showy uniforms, 
all went to justify this favor with the crowd. 

For the Zouaves and the Turcos it is impossible to select any par- 
ticularly glorious day ; they have stood above all since their creation,— 
there are some Turcos at Tonquin,—and, above all, they have stained 
with their blood the flags which they have displayed to the enemy. 
The flags of the Second and Third Regiments of Zouaves and of the 
Third Regiment of native sharpshooters are decorated with the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. 

As to the Marine Infantry, we owe not only our colonies in the ex- 
treme East, but in Senegal, which it has conquered almost alone; it 
has, moreover, served gloriously at Sebastopol, at Bomarsund, and in 
Mexico, by the side of our land forces. During the last war it figured 
in almost all our armies at Paris and in Provence, after having fur- 
nished to the Army of the Meuse that magnificent division for which 
the day of Sedan termed it Bazeilles—almost a victory. 

“ Happy,” it is said, “are those who have no history.” But happy, 
on the contrary, are the regiments which have one. 

The regiment is a living machine which renews itself without ces- 
sation,—staff, men, habiliments, arms; but thanks to the legends in- 
scribed in golden letters on its flag, it is always the same regiment. It 
is carried in the ranks in order that it may repeat to the youngest of 
the conscripts the great works of their ancestors. 

Salute, then, the flags and the standards: of the Fifty-first Regi- 
ment of Infantry, decorated for having taken three standards and 
three flags from the Mexicans in 1863-64-65; of the Fifty-seventh 
Regiment of Infantry, decorated for having taken a flag from the Ger- 
mans August, 1870; of the Seventy-sixth Regiment of Infantry, deco- 
rated for having taken a flag from the Austrians at the battle of Solfe- 
rino; of the Ninety-ninth Regiment of Infantry, decorated for having 
taken a standard from the Mexicans,—combat of Aculcingo; of the 
Chasseurs & pied, decorated for the flags taken at Solferino by the Tenth 
Battalion, and the battalion of the Chasseurs 2 pied of the ex-guard ; 
of the First Chasseurs d’ Afrique, decorated for having taken a flag 
from the Mexicans at the combat of San Pablo del Monte. 

In counting the flags of the Second and Third Zouaves, and of the 
First Algerian Sharpshooters, it will make nine regiments which have 
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merited this honor, so rare as to be envied by all the other corps of the 
army. 
SAINT CYR. 


‘¢ Frenchmen to the most remote, uncover 
Before the flag which advances: 
Of the first battalion of France 
It is the standard! Enemies to your knees! 


‘ Float to the will of the breeze, flag of the school, 
Thee our symbol 
Of glory and of honor, 
The sight alone of which would cause the head to bow, 
And in the breast 
Make beat the heart.”’ 

What is that lively drumming? the drummers beating Saint Cyri- 
enne! It is Saint Cyr! the battalion of officers in advance. Upon 
all the fronts of the regiments one can perceive an agitation. Colonels, 
generals, sub-lieutenants, shuffle about, and stand on tiptoe regarding 
them. It is St. Cyr which advances, the red and white plume floating 
on the sky-blue shako; it is a living wall. Bravo! bravo! what 
marching! The old moustaches, wet with a tear of youth, contem- 
plate and admire. It is St. Cyr! it is the poetry, the hope, the ten- 
derness of the army ! 

I have known the St. Cyrians for a long time. Formerly, when 
I was a child, I saw them at least three hundred times march majesti- 
cally on the green carpet of the park at Versailles, to regain St. Cyr 
by the route aua Cochons ; to-day, all those are either generals or dead, 
those of the time of Constantine, of l’obelisque, of Mazagrau ; then 
they numbered five hundred, and with the promotions from La Néces- 
sité, from the Tremblement, and from Jsly, made six hundred. Now, 
there are eight hundred and fifty, like a regiment of infantry; they 
have also a squadron of cavalry exactly like a legion of the time of 
Marshal Saxe. This is not less than a battalion. 

They have never had enough of the St. Cyrians. They are above 
all in the army. Since 1825 they have graduated between fifteen and 
sixteen thousand from the school. I have counted five thousand two 
hundred and seven of these on the Annuaire for 1883. All the others 
are not dead; but Algeria, the Crimea, Italy, Mexico, China, and the 
last war have consumed at least five or six thousand. 

This is how the five thousand two hundred and seven remaining 
in active service are distributed in the different corps of the army : 

Intendance: 4 intendants-general, 17 intendants, 189 sub-inten- 
dants, and 17 assistants. 

Gendarmerie: 10 colonels, 6 lieutenant-colonels, 28 chiefs of squad- 
rons, 21 captains, 4 lieutenants, and one sub-lieutenant. 

Infanterie: 152 colonels, 159 lieutenant-colonels, 752 chiefs of 
battalions, 1180 captains, 718 lieutenants, and 1387 sub-lieutenants. 
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Cavalrie: 69 colonels, 69 lieutenant-colonels, 180 chiefs of squad- 
rons, 336 captains, 307 lieutenants, and 295 sub-lieutenants. 

I have reserved the best for the last,—the marshals and generals 
in active service. 

Two marshals, McMahon and Canrobert, have worn the uniform 
of St. Cyr; also seventy-two generals of division and one hundred 
and thirty-one generals of brigade. But I have thrown to one side 
the retired generals and those of the cadre of reserve. 

This is why all the army of Paris bestirs itself when it hears the 
St. Cyrian beaten. The hearts of the old St. Cyrians leap at the sight 
of the flag on which Napoleon I. caused to be inscribed, and which 
shines there still: Ils s’instruissent pour vainere ! 

For the past two years the journals have been badly informed. 
I have remarked how much those who invented news are better in- 
formed than those who seek for the truth,—the best-informed journals 
had spread the rumor that the school of Saint Maixent figured in the 
grand review of July 14. 

This news was evidently false. For why place the students of 
Saint Maixent by the side of the Saint Cyrians? 

This idea of effacing the differences by dwelling upon them has not 
terminated efficaciously the question of the unity of origin, which is 
still an open one. 

Napoleon I. created the school of Fontainebleau, since transferred 
to St. Cyr; this made some stir in the military Landernau. He was 
not consul at that time. What were the old soldiers of Egypt and of 
Italy going to say? would the old moustaches be obedient to them— 
these young white-beaks ? This was a question which preoccupied the 
faithful Berthier. But General Bonaparte stopped at little when he 
believed his resolution was a good one. At the first observation that 
was made to him by an old fellow of the first army of the republic, he 
took upon himself the trouble to explain that if the revolution had 
always had enough good soldiers, it had sinned through the staff-officers. 

“ Moreover,” added he, “my young comrades will prove to you 
that in the school they understand as much about bravery as they do 
about mathematics.” 

Notwithstanding the old moustaches feared injury to themselves by 
the coalition of Fontainebleau and St. Cyr, out of three thousand five 
hundred sub-lieutenants that had gone out from those two places, not 
one had arrived at the grade of general in 1815. 

This is because they did not take care of or spare themselves on 
the field of battle, and that Napoleon left them relatively a long time 
in the grades of sub-lieutenant, of lieutenant, and of captain, at the 
risk of making rapid strides later on in the grades of superior officers." 

1 The United States Congress seems to have adopted the principles of Napoleon 
in this respect.—TRANSLATOR. 
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The first general made from the military school was the Marquis 
de Talhouet de Bonamour ; he was nominated general in 1816. 
Lieutenant-General Gazan, one of the first five hundred of Fon- 
tainebleau, had, towards the end of his career, a desire to know the 
kind of men who were his old comrades; he was director during the 
war, and the bureaus were searched for the minutest details; he dis- 
covered that out of the four hundred and seventy-four who left with 
the epaulette of sub-lieutenant, one hundred and thirty-nine had been 
killed by the enemy; forty had become general officers; and one hun- 
dred and fifteen were remaining superior officers. The one hundred 
and eighty others had been retired or had resigned before they had 
arrived at the epaulette of commandant. 


THE ARTILLERY AND THE ENGINEERS. 


In our new army, where the general and special instruction will be 
directed henceforth to its.advancement, the former students of St. Cyr 
will always possess a military superiority over the students of the Poly- 
technic school. The student of St. Cyr is resolutely a soldier; he has 
before him no other career than that of the regiment; whilst the Poly- 
technic student often considers the school of application at Fontaine- 
bleau asa last resource. Fora long time he will regret the bridges and 
road ways, the mines, the maritime engineering, the manufactures of the 
state, the inspection of the finances, and it is only when the Bottier— 
as they call one at the Polytechnic school—will be vainly endeavoring 
to escape by a tangent from the necessity of being an artillerist or 
sapper, that he will commence to believe himself definitively a soldier. 

But what a soldier ! 

Ask of the generals and colonels of infantry who have made the 
campaign of the Crimea what they think of the bravery of the officers 
of the engineers and the artillery. They will tell you of the simple, 
silent courage at all times, the wish to accomplish without bustle and 
without excitement, and they will say to you that, above all, wherever 
the blue pantaloons with scarlet bands have been shown, they have 
won the admiration of the red pantaloons. 

Since our defeat, Versailles has become one of the four headquarters 
of the engineers, The others are Montpellier, Grenoble, and Arras. 
We can, then, in the future see an entire regiment of this arm of the 
service defile in our annual reviews. 

Each regiment of engineers comprises five battalions of four com- 
panies each. In addition to this there is one depot company, one of 
sapper-conductors for the carriages designed to transport the matériel, 
and one of workmen for railroads. 

The sappers and miners are scattered throughout all the companies 
of the battalion. Each of the twenty battalions of the four regiments, 
save one, count in an army corps. 
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The men they affect to recruit for this beautiful troop are generally 
the house-builders (stone-masons), clerks, and students of architecture ; 
in fact, men from all the professions which might prove to be useful 
in the various works which fall to the lot of the military engineer. 
It has been thought to give them the military telegraph service. 
They have preferred, and with reason, to demand in time of war from 
the civil telegraph service some sections perfectly fitted out with tools 
and prepared for campaign duty. This corps d’élite, which has already 
made its record, in the grand manceuvres in Algeria and in Tunis, 
which is represented at Tonquin, has never taken part in our ordinary 
reviews. The public has never seen it. 

I have already given the possible development of the artillery 
passing from its peace to its war footing. I add that Paris possesses 
in its vicinity, and subject to its government, two complete brigades of 
artillery: At Versailles, that of the Third Corps, composed of the 
Eleventh and the Twenty-second Regiments ; at Vincennes, that of the 
Nineteenth Corps, composed of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Regiments. 

The artillery, which is considered by the people, as well as by the 
army, as having to play a preponderating rdle in the future wars, is 
always strongly applauded in all the reviews. It is the arm of the 
moment. The republican government has almost doubled it, and of 
all the expense that it has created, it is on the whole quite justified. 
They cannot improvise artillery. We Parisians, who subscribed with 
much zeal for cannon during the siege, have seen enough of that. 
Those seven famous pieces, so badly constructed besides by the civil 
engineers, were not ready in time, except to become servants to the 
Communists. 

After the raising of the siege, I left Paris to go to Bordeaux to 
assist at the first session of the Assembly, which place chance had fixed 
upon for the meeting. The first object which met my view on the 
dock was a magnificent American battery of steel guns that the sailors 
were disembarking. There were five; they had arrived during the 
night, a little like the famous marquis who came always the day after 
the battle to show himself among his comrades. 

To-day we have cannon upon cannon of the latest designs. 

Nevertheless, there is no doubt that each nation in Europe imag- 
ines that it possesses the latest piece of mechanism for killing men 
easily, promptly, efficaciously, and, above all, at the greatest distance. 
Our field-pieces can, they say, lodge their shells at eight kilometres 
within a square of ten metres onaside. This is,superb, is it not? 
Ah, well, there are in Europe one hundred and fifty officers of artillery 
and savants who are working to find a piece still more efficacious, still 
lighter, and more easily moved; for the height of perfection of a 
piece of artillery is not only the solidity of the carriage, but also its 
mobility and its lightness. It is necessary that a piece of artillery 














may be able, as far as it is possible, to move wherever infantry may be 
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able to go. 
Or, suppose that one of these one hundred and fifty workers find 


something better than we have,—something very much better; for 
example, one of double capacity, and light enough for a piece to be 
placed on the top of the July column, with an absolute accuracy, 
certain and efficacious, in making a breach in the thickest walls,—the 
result will be that our material will be of no value, some hundreds of 
millions will be lost, and there will be some other hundreds of millions 
of expense. But I believe that, for the present, there is nothing to 
give us uneasiness. As long as they have not invented a new powder 
for cannon the present pieces may, without an absolutely unforeseen 
discovery, be considered as possessing relative perfection. 

By this example one may judge of what it costs to prepare for 


war. 
Each arm of the service has its specialty. With the service of 


short duration these specialties become to be at the time well defined 
and simple. In three years and some months a soldier does not 
understand all that it is desirous for him to know. 

The infantry has the appearance of being the best division, although 
the art of marching with a well-filled haversack, a rifle, and munitions 
for two purposes,—one to sustain life and the other to destroy it,—is 
not learned ina day. A good infantry, then, must not be composed of 
the most feeble of our army; it is to supply our foot regiments with 
strong and solid men that they have diminished the size required as a 
standard for the cavalry. 

The engineers taking the house-builders, the artillery consuming 
the carpenters and blacksmiths, they have thought it was necessary to 
place in the cavalry all the men used to riding horses, and there are 
some very brave and vigorous men who could never accustom themselves 
to the association, often brutal, with horses. 

Do not be astonished, then, at any apparent feebleness on the part 
of our dragoons, chasseurs, or hussars. They are small, but they are 
active resistants, and they are also as much used to the horse as their 
predecessors of seven years’ service. This system of recruiting is 
much more rational than that of the time when they would leave a 
jockey in the infantry simply because he lacked a centimetre of the 


regular height of the hussars. 


GUARD OF PARIS AND FIRE-SAPPERS. 


The city of Paris has always had the privilege of possessing mag- 
nificent civil organizations. According to this, she is like a sovereign 
princess, who would have her guard of honor uniquely composed of 
soldiers d’élite. 

That guard—municipal or republican, and fire-sappers—costs her 
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dearly ; but it is not in the payment of these subjects of choice, among 
whom they are recruited, that occasions the great expense. 

In 1830, before the revolution of July, Paris did not have for her 
security more than nine hundred gendarmes, some on foot and some 
mounted, and a battalion of fire-sappers, four companies. 

The revolution of July having demonstrated the insufficiency of the 
gendarmerie of Paris, the new government created the Municipal Guard. 
At first, it was composed of twelve companies and three squadrons ; 
then successively raised to sixteen companies and four squadrons, 

In spite of the uniform of the Imperial Guard, in which it was 
clothed, it had the appearance of the royal gendarmerie; and it was 
replaced, in February, 1848, by the guards of the corps of Caussidiere. 
Clothed in blue blouses, with belts and cravats of most beautiful red, 
these night-movers required not more than a week to assume the man- 
ner of perfect municipals. But with tranquillity, regularity introduced 
itself into the new corps, excessively loose, and reconstituted it to the 
extent that the Republican Guard became absolutely like the Municipal 
Guard. The empire changed nothing of this, and during the siege of 
Paris the defense found in this superior corps a beautiful regiment of 
cavalry and a superb regiment of infantry. 

The Commune having added force to the reasons which since 1830 
have augmented the service of the Paris guard, two legions were at that 
time formed, each one composed of two battalions of eight companies 
each, and of six squadrons. They attached one battery of mountain 
artillery to each legion, and the Parisians had not had the occasion to 
see them until the review by General de Cissey, at the Champs Elysées, 
in September, 1871. 

To-day the Republican Guard is composed of but one legion, but its 
strength is three battalions and six squadrons. 

The difficulty of recruiting an élite corps in an army of young sol- 
diers arises in taking them from the largest and best, although, under 
the name of auxiliary guards, they have introduced many men who do 
not combine all the legal conditions of age and service. 

The fire-sappers have been increased from four to twelve companies 
—that is to say, tripled—since 1854. This is not only due to an en- 
largement of their round of service up to the fortifications, but is the 
result of industrial progress. The general employment of gas and 
steam has sextupled the dangers of fire, and each arrondissement of 
Paris has now its company of fire-sappers. 

For these brave and heroic sappers we would remark that a reduc- 
tion of the tour of night-service would add much to their recruitment. 
At the fire of the incendiary it is not only necessary for them to be 
brave, but they must be full of prudence, of knowledge, and of expe- 
rience. Coolness is only acquired by the exercise of these qualities, or 
the young sappers do not remain in the corps longer than two and a 
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half years, three at most. The corps renews itself every year by thirds, 
and sometimes a sapper is discharged without ever having had occasion 
to see a fire. There are very frequent deaths, which are often the result 
of excess of courage, and which a little more experience would have 
better regulated. It appears to me that they should give to the fire- 
sappers the same pay as to the Paris guards; they would gain some 
real advantage by this, and retain in the ranks those who would be 
excellent guides for their young comrades. 

The reviews terminate ordinarily with the train and the adminis- 
trative troops. Do not ridicule them, these troops of old, clothed in 
gray ; these four-wheeled hussars; these rice-bread-salts, these royal 
Cambouis, these knee-musketeers,—they are the grand preparators and 
organizers of victory. They are the haversack of the army. A re- 
publican general wrote to the convention, “ Pas de pain, pas de la- 
pins.” These are the muleteers of the train of supplies which have 
conquered Algeria. Salute them, then, these modest heroes of patience, 
devotion, and labor! 


CONCLUSION. 


And now that the review has terminated, pardon me for not having 
spoken in a very laudatory manner of this vanquished army, which 
needs only the occasion to hecome victorious. 

In my opinion it is not necessary ever to stuff up with praises an 
army returning from a combat; still less that which has never been 
engaged in one. 

After the campaign of 1859, so easy, so happy, and so rapid, the 
Emperor Napoleon III., in a speech to the grand staff corps, reunited 
at St. Cloud to felicitate the occasion, said he would not have accepted 
the struggle on the Rhine and on the Adige without making appeal to 
revolutionary means. 

He would have spoken of the levée en masse, or rather of the 
national army. They listened with inattention in repeating the beastly 
words that were repeated a dozen years later to M. Thiers, victorious 
over the Commune, “ We have the most beautiful army in the world.” 

The day after Sadowa, the most beautiful army in the world did not 
have one hundred thousand men to place on the Rhine. The events 
which followed our defeats have forced us to adopt the military meas- 
ures which will give us the greatest possible force that we can develop, 
—a force so considerable that it startles the imagination. 

God grant that this powerful machine may be able, as they expect 
it, to rapidly perform its duty the day when they will have need of it. 

As every one knows, the war of the present depends upon the first 
ten days which follows its declaration. 

The first to move will crush the other. 

God grant that the first to move will be France. 





TO, ABOUT, AND ACROSS MADAGASCAR. 
(Continued from page 701, vol. xii.) 


IV. 


June 9.—Turned out early ; broke camp and started with all the re- 
maining party, 5 A.M.; got away at 6 A.M. Morning cold and damp. 
Myself very feverish and ill. Passed over a comparatively level coun- 
try, with frequent rolling hills ; the whole country evidently volcanic, 
the strata being perpendicular, and most marked in the land-breaks on 
the hill-sides. 9.20 crossed a large feeder of the Zizibongy, neither 
deep nor rapid. Noticed large herds of cattle grazing. Waded the 
feeder and ascended the hill on the other side. 

This part of the country seems to be very thickly populated, 
and numerous villages are scattered in every direction. Passed over 
about fifteen miles to the westward, came to a halt, mustered, and 
entered a small town called Sandrakalay, where we determined to put up 
for the night. Stanwood and myself took possession of a large vacated 
house, and, rolling ourselves up in our blankets, prepared to rest. 
Later I took a stroll with my gun to the westward, returning about 
dark. 

The day has been a gloomy and heavy one to me; dark, nimbus- 
clouds obscure the sky ; the wind moans dismally about the house ; the 
hour is indeed a dreary one. The fever has a firm hold upon me, and 
I am somewhat exhausted. 

June 10.—Five miles’ travel directly to the west brought us next 
morning into a mountainous country. On each and every side tower- 
ing peaks ran skywards, their sides often clad to the very summit with 
immense masses and boulders of rock, while the soil in many places 
was as sandy as on the sea-shore. On every hand jutting from out the 
earth are immense quantities of rock in marked strata, formations tend- 
ing to the eastward; the paths strewn with pieces of white silicate 
quartz, with numerous evidences of iron ore. Between the more tow- 
ering mountains ran rolling hills covered with a grass so thick and tall 
as to make it impossible for members of our party to see each other. 
On every hand, on the many hill-sides, down by little brooks or nestled 
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in the shade of many trees were deserted villages, of all sizes and in 
every stage of neglect and decay ; often, however, with the houses quite 
new, with the rice-fields still green, and the crude utensils of the house- 
hold still scattered about. Sad evidence of the Sakalava raids and the 
horrors of the slave traffic. 

It is almost impossible to attempt to describe the vast jumble of 
main ranges, ‘cross-ranges, divides, etc., that come tumbling into sight 
one after another, or that go sweeping into the cloudy distance, peeping 
like great sentinels one over the other at the weary traveler below. 
Above, around, on every side, broken by deep ravines and grim with 
rocks gray with age, the mountain scenery here is grand and most im- 
pressive. Depopulated, deserted, and silent, this beautiful country lies 
idle under the sun. Not one human inhabitant did we see the live- 
long day,—not a live thing, in fact, save the hawks hovering in the 
sky over a deserted land. 

At 9.50 came through a narrow defile, and on emerging there burst 
upon us a view, as magnificent a picture of mountain scenery as I have 
ever had the good fortune to see. Straight before me arose, cloud- 
capped and blue, a magnificent mountain, king over all the others 
grouped about, that on both its sides chased each other away to the dim 
distances of the east and west. Huge precipitous rocks seared by many 
floods and mossed by many years, grouped themselves in clusters or 
crowned in silent majesty the lofty peaks. Between us and this range 
rolled away, like some vast ocean swell, the green, intervening hills. 
Here and there a blackened and deserted village; here and there a 
little brook chattering away to the great river beyond. 

From out this defile we skirted the mountain-sides for several 
miles, and gradually descending into the valley, crossed the brook 
and took possession of a deserted village, which we named Deserted 
Village No. 1. Two houses here were in still very good order, sur- 
rounded by a high wall overgrown with cactus. No signs of human 
life were visible anywhere. Down in an adjacent valley was another 
village, also deserted. 

Left the party at the foot of the hill, and on my return there found 
that over one hundred and fifty people, refugees,—men, women, and 
children,—had joined us. On starting out again, our combined force 
stretched along in the narrow path over two miles behind! Our party 
will probably be daily augmented in this way until it reaches many 
hundreds. 

All the afternoon we traversed the same character of country,— 
rocky, mountainous, and grand. At sundown took possession of 
another deserted village thirty miles from Sandrakalay ; pitched camp 
and named the station Camp No. 3. Our people immediately tore 
down the deserted houses, building new ones out of the débris, started 
fires, and commenced cooking. Many camped outside the walls. 
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At night, standing just inside the village entrance, in the dark and 
in the gloom of the overhanging cactus, the scene around me was pic- 
turesque in the extreme. First the dark background of towering hills, 
the darker sky and twinkling stars overhead. Then the open flap of 
our tent, with the bright flame of a burning candle inside throwing its 
light on the grass-strewn floor, the hanging revolvers, and the spread- 
out bedding. Here and there a sputtering fire with its couching crowd 
of naked men, or men made distinct by close-folded lambas. Reflec- 
tions and shadows here, darkness and gloom in all other places. 
Crossed four feeders to-day running east. At 11 A.M., six thousand 
feet ; noon, five thousand one hundred and fifty; 7 p.m., four thou- 
sand five hundred. Houses here all built of bamboo. 

June 11.—At early dawn all bustle and hurry; drum beating, 
smoke curling, and a deafening hubbub of voices. Started off alone. 
Grass very tall, wet and tangled. Through this the trail led over 
rolling hills, and was often most indistinct and unreliable. The moun- 
tain mist, almost equal to a light rain, continually fell, and was as bad 
in general results as a steady down-pour. 

Through the grass and over the rolling hills we came, followed by 
a long, long train of people, to where suddenly descending into a deep 
valley we suddenly came to the banks of the largest feeder yet of the 
Zizibongy. Our general course had been about south-southwest ; this 
feeder ran nearly due west. The numerous other small feeders that we 
have been so continually passing are therefore feeders to this big feeder 
of the Zizibongy. Across this stream we had some difficulty in getting, 
the water being deep and swift. On the other side the ascent was steep 
and rugged. Looking down the long, dark line of our people crossing, 
the water, in the early morning light, bubbling about them and leaving 
long, silvery streaks in the wake of each black, glistening form. 

Descending again the hill, and climbing the next one to the west, 
the valley of the Zizibongy burst upon our view. I saw to the right 
the long-looked-for opening in the intricate mountain-range to admit of 
the stately river below. Back of this valley rose mountain after moun- 
tain, till their dim outlines mingled with the sky. Down in this valley 
a vast sweep of green fields, tall, waving grasses, and dozens of deserted 
towns. 

We are the first white men ever to have come over this trail and 
feasted our eyes on these beauties. ‘The sources and course to the sea 
of the great Zizibongy River were settled, and I felt then and there 
that I had at least added something, even in these late years, to geo- 
graphical science. We could see its stately sweep, its every curve, till 
lost to sight in the natural causeway made for it in the long range to 
the westward. 

We rapidly descended into the valley, and took possession of a de- 
serted town, calling the station Deserted Village No. 2, a town of some 
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size, but no signs of life. Innumerable pumpkin-vines overran houses ; 
walls and all were overrun by them. In half an hour were under way 
again for the valley of the Zizibongy. Long grassy plains, with much 
swampy ground, were now met with, in which men floundered about a 
great deal. We soon opened the village of Mania, on the opposite 
bank of the Zizibongy. 

As I approached the river the grasses grew more and more dense, 
and taller. Pushing my way, I finally arrived on the bank of a very 
broad, rapid, and muddy river ; it was the great Zizibongy, the tap, or 
the artery of all Central Madagascar. What were my thoughts as my 
eyes swept up and down this noble stream! Around me the rich val- 
ley, the towering mountains, and, crowding close, the fierce, noisy, look- 
ing and wondering people. I was in the heart of Madagascar, and 
on the banks of its largest river, banks that felt for the first time the 
tread of the white man’s foot. What would I not have given to have 
been able to descend this river to the sea! That was at present out of 
the question, as there were no canoes here, and no way of getting any ; 
one crazy dug-out, as it was, took hours to transport us all, and far into 
the night and early dawn came before the entire party was safely over. 

I crossed first, alone, and entered the village of Mania, a town built 
on the south bank of the river, and about one hundred yards from it. 
It is quite a large group of pure Sakalava houses (the first we have 
seen), and is governed by a head-man or chief. They differ in con- 
struction from the Betsileo in that they are entirely constructed of up- 
right bamboo poles, interlaced inside crossways with small strips of 
bamboo, and then plastered on the inside again with a soft mud that 
soon hardens. The floors are covered with mats, and there is generally 
a raised bedstead, covered with coarse straw. No place is made for the 
smoke to escape. 

I should estimate the population of Mania at about one thousand 
souls, a mixed community of Macoas, Sakalavas, Betsileos, slaves inter- 
marrying, etc. If these people (and there are, indeed, some fierce-look- 
ing ones among them) are innocent of the actual crimes of pillage and 
plundering on the other side of the river, still they must be accessories 
after the fact, for this destruction is evident on both sides of the river. 
The chief of the village, however, swore that all the destruction was 
done by wandering tribes of Sakalavas to the westward, generally in- 
fluenced and directed by the celebrated Mohammedan or Arab, Ben 
Ali Mohammed, and that this latter scoundrel had not been as far 
north as Mania. 

The peculiar mode of Sakalava hair-dressing first here became evi- 
dent. The women first plait it in long strings, then loop up all over 
the head, the whole decoration being plastered with hog’s fat to keep 
it firm. The men wear little or no clothing save the loin-rag, and the 
women a coarse cloth, covering the breast and reaching to the knees. 
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Young girls of not more than twelve or fourteen are often mothers, 
and carry their offspring on their backs. The usual number of pigs, 
chickens, and dogs wandered about the streets. Just outside the walls 
of the town was an adjoining high-walled inclosure filled with fine 
cattle. 

At night, from the tent, I could hear the noisy voices of the Sak- 
alavas, evidently discussing who we were and what we wanted. I did 
not care, as I had accomplished one of the greatest aims in coming to 
the westward, and was at last across the great Zizibongy ! 

June 12.—The morning opened clear and cool, with moderate south- 
west wind. Broke camp at 6.20 a.m. I took my gun and took a 
stroll. Saw great numbers of wild geese, ducks, herons, etc., in a swamp 
to the east of the town. Entire train got away at 7.50 across the moor 
and towards the mountains to the westward again. 

General course to-day south-southwest. Passed innumerable huge 
ant-hills with large black ants crawling all over them. Rounded the 
end of the overlapping spur of mountains to the southward; then 
went directly south on the northern slope of the “Granite Range” for 
two miles; then due southwest, and scaled the “Granite Range” and 
descended to the plateau, which being crossed we came to a vast plain, 
distinguished by many huge cactus-trees ; then due south, rounding the 
end of a spur of mountains, which accomplished, went about south- 
west to a village called Ambatoo. Elevation of “Granite Range,” five 
thousand feet. 

The above is the general course to-day. To return now to the party 
just coming out of Mania; we first, after a long pull, came to a queer 
little town called Tsiafakasakaizr, a thickly-walled place, with narrow 
gateway, and completely hidden in an overgrowth of cactus. The 
houses were all of pure Sakalava type, and I noticed again the peculiar 
mode of dressing the hair among the natives. A young girl in particu- 
lar I noticed, who wore the scantiest of attire, had her hair done up in 
this manner, looped and braided, and then plastered to her head with 
lard. Town exceedingly dirty, and overrun with pigs, dogs, and fowl. 

Soon got away for the mountains again. Suddenly they seem to 
rise about us and to consist of an entirely new formation. Instead of 
being capped or studded with huge rocks, the mountains were themselves 
huge rocks, though split and torn and cracked by immense fissures. 
Slate-colored, grand, and stately, from out the green underlying hills, 
these mighty monuments of nature’s power and nature’s dignity, they 
rose, iron sentinels over the valleys beneath. 

Reaching the foot of these, and accompanied by the best of the 
party, Stanwood and myself began the ascent of one of the loftiest. 
Three hours’ hard travel and we stood upon the summit, at a great ele- 
vation. Here, planting our flag (which Rakatava had carried up for 
the purpose), Stanwood and myself proclaimed the name of this moun- 
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tain should be Mount Arthur, in honor of President Arthur, of the 
United States. As far as the eye could reach rose these slate-colored 
giants, towering here, there, everywhere, cloud-capped and barren. We 
called the range the “ Granite Range ;” it runs about north-northwest 
to south-southeast. Shortly after, though much exhausted by fatigue, 
we scaled the Granite Range, and rapidly descending the other side, saw 
still another majestic range farther to the westward, but having an 
immense plain stretching between us and it. This plain was made re- 
markable by the wonderful growth of huge cactus-trees of a very odd 
variety and very ugly appearance. Cotton I saw growing wild every- 
where, indigenous, so I am told. Saw also great quantities of wild 
hemp. 

After a long and very heavy pull over this plain, tired out, ex- 
hausted, and feverish, we dragged our limbs into a little Sakalava vil- 
lage called Ambatoo, a town of the usual unclean character. It had 
one peculiarity, that is, it had three distinct outer courts, each court 
separate and surrounded by tall cactus-overgrown walls. A large herd 
of cattle I found in the outer court, and also the first specimens I had 
seen of the broad-tailed sheep. Noticed to-day the immense variety of 
fern growing on the hill-sides and along the water-courses. 

Coming into town, passed several family grave-yards, consisting of 
large squares inclosed by loosely-built stone walls, filled in with smaller 
stones thrown upon the coffins, and when enough are so collected, flat 
slabs are erected to designate the graves. For the families of chiefs 
these tombs are larger and much more ornate; that of the ancient pa- 
triarch of the village, between the smaller stones, marked by a slab of 
several tons in weight, that must have taken the whole population of 
Ambatoo to get there. Ambatoo differs little from other Sakalava 
towns. 

June 13.—Started “all hands” before the sun was up. Started 
ahead over a rolling country, with the usual background of hills and 
mountains. At 8.40 passed the first feeder flowing south. It must 
empty into the Mongoko to the far south. The flow of the feeder 
points to the fact that we are now on the third water-shed of the island, 
—the first water-shed being that drained by the Betsibooka ; the second 
water-shed, that drained by the Zizibongy ; the third water-shed, that 
drained by the Mongoko. 

At 8.30 came to another vast plain, that was simply covered with a 
dense growth of mulberry-trees, literally covered with silk-worms, We 
called the place the Valley of Silk-Worms. The trees were stripped of 
all leaves, and the remnants of many camp-fires of the Sakalava silk- 
gatherers were seen on every side. 

This plain was also conspicuous for the vast numbers of enormous 
ant-hills, ranging from one to five feet in height, conical in shape, of a 
bright yellow-clay color, and hard as stone, made so doubtless by the 
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innumerable rains. These hills are inhabited by a very large variety 
of black ant, that the natives say are numerous and vindictive. 

At 9.15 passed another broad feeder, flowing to the southwest. At 
9.45 reached the top of a steep hill, where we rested and had a most 
magnificent view of the valley below. Over hill, over dale and valley 
spread the mulberry-trees. Looking back from this elevation, I could 
discern the lofty ranges we had so lately crossed; then comes the sweep 
of green valley, the many tumbling waterfalls of Mongoko feeders, and 
nestled in the bosom of many green trees the distant Sakalava town 
of Amtoblay. 

Got under way again. Crossed down from my eminence to a plain 
below, where half an hour’s quick tramping brought us to within a 
hundred yards of the town of Etremo. Entering here, gate followed 
gate, and court-yard court-yard, till finally passing the last one, got 
into the town itself; a large collection of the usual type of houses, the 
same roving pigs and dogs, and nearly naked men and women. How- 
ever, here I had a house, though the family pig lived in the room 
with me. 

Presently the head-man called upon us, a half Sakalava and half 
Betsileo, who, it is said, has secretly given in his allegiance to the Hova 
queen and affects the Hova fashions. He wore on this occasion a 
woolen shirt of long-ago washing, a sky-blue coat with immense 
standing collar and very long tails, and no breeches. He was accom- 
panied by several lamba-dressed officials and other retinue. After the 
conference he sent us some eggs and chickens. 

I passed many Sakalava graves to-day that are exceedingly curious. 
A square post is erected over the grave of a chief or over the family of 
one. Then the various other families of the same tribe consider it a sort 
of good luck to make a certain sort of sacrifice over the grave, to insure 
the peace of the departed. In case of childbirth, to insure an heir 
(boy), or in the case of a woman about to be married, to insure good 
crops, to ask for rain, etc., a bullock is generally killed. Three pointed 
stones are erected near the chief’s tomb, and a portion of the bullock 
eaten. The bullock’s skull is then placed upon the post, allowing the 
hawks to cleanse it. In course of time this post gets covered with 
skulls, and the adjacent ground stuck full of pointed stones. This 
queer practice dates back many years. ~ 

We passed to-day two men carrying a dead body sewn up tightly 
in straw matting and slung lengthwise on a pole; seeing which, our 
men shouted out something in a loud voice which meant “Go to the 
north! go to the north!” and the body-bearers shot off in another 
direction. The idea is that the corpse may have died of some con- 
tagious disease. Bodies (as in this case) are generally followed by a 
large party of mourners, who rend the air with their cries and lamen- 
tations. 
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June 14.—Got started early. Rolling hills and verdureless country, 
very thinly populated. At 9 A.m. opened the Menaboha range of 
mountains, extremely rocky and precipitous, and similar in appear- 
ance to the Granite Range, only that in the former the strata is hori- 
zontal, and consists of the most marked layers of quartz (looking like 
rock-crystal) and sandstone of the finest quality. Excellent ground 
for gold prospecting, which, it is said, this whole range abounds in. 

Commenced the ascent of one of the tallest peaks. Every foot of 
the toilsome way was powdered with crystals, generally round in form 
or in lumps. Many magnificent views of the beautiful valleys and 
towering mountains opened to my view. On the other side the descent 
was slight, to a beautiful plateau that rolled away for miles and miles 
to the blue mountains of the west. This plateau was everywhere cut 
by little brooks that ran away to the southward to join the Mongoko. 
Each of such water-courses was distinctly marked by a line of luxuriant 
undergrowth. 

Ninety miles to the southward of here (the Menahaloha) is the 
celebrated “ Valley of Diamonds” of Sindbad the Sailor. It is simply 
an accumulation of the character of crystals, though of much more 
erystal-like form and in much larger quantities. It is said that they 
fairly fill the valley there, and when the rays of the rising sun strike 
upon them the effect is most brilliant. The Arabic story, no doubt, 
had its foundation there, somewhat upon fact, though, due to the 
oriental and poetic spirit of exaggeration, greatly distorted. 

At 11 A.M. we arrived at the very dirty village of Akafatoo, where 
the houses were much farther apart than usual, and where we had 
some rice to eat. The men here are almost naked, and a more fierce- 
looking and ugly set of creatures I do not care about meeting. The 
women were large, abnormally developed, and wore little clothing. 
One girl, about sixteen, I should judge, suddenly took apparently a 
strong fancy for the “vazah,” and followed me about everywhere. 
After our party had formed again she trotted alongside of me, and bid 
me finally, about three miles from the village, a very tearful farewell. 
She seemed utterly unconscious that she was a remarkably full- 
developed young woman, and that the only clothing she wore was a 
coarse piece of hemp cloth tied about her hips. 

From Akafatoo we proceeded due west over the same kind of coun- 
try. Then, at 3 P.M., came to a rapidly rising and mountainous coun- 
try, and opened the lofty peak of Midongy. Notice to-day very many 
varieties of palms. Some exceedingly tall, tapering, and towering 
skywards; others short, thick trunk, and small tufts. An immense 
variety of tropical undergrowth of every character completed the water- 
course vegetation. 

About sundown we entered a valley remarkable for the perfectly 
huge rocks and boulders that lay scattered about everywhere. Many 
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must have weighed thousands of tons, and were often placed in the 
most peculiar positions. Going deeper and deeper into this valley, we 
were finally walled in by huge rocks, and then came to a gate cut out 
of solid stone, and entered the exceedingly curious town of Mondim- 
bizaka, a village built literally upon the rocks, and consisting of five 
rude houses, inhabited by the dirtiest, lowest, and most naked set of 
human creatures I have ever seen. 

From this village a most commanding view to the westward is to 
be had. Far below stretch the plains, lighted now here and there 
by the burning grasses. I sat for a long time on a rocky ledge and 
looked below me. I was very sick at this time with fever, and many 
of my men had been lost, died, or deserted. The sun was sinking in 
the west. That west that held so much for me. Red-lined the dis- 
tant sky! red-tinged the distant clouds! The dark shadows of far- 
off mountains crept on apace; the valleys from green grew black ; the 
grass fires lighted up here and there. The day was ended ! 

June 15.—In the morning descended the rocky hill, and, weary and 
footsore, started across the rolling hills towards Midongy. Crossed 
many brooks, all running south. Country barren of any vegetation 
and no trees, At 9.40 descended a little valley, and got a fine view 
of the fortified town of Beronono, built upon almost perpendicular 
rocks, to stand the sieges of the roving Sakalavas. A large herd of 
lowing cattle and a crowd of curious people gathered on the adjacent 
rocks were the principal objects of interest. We descended into the 
green and now pretty valley, and into the town, where we found about 
thirty houses, three hundred people, and five hundred pigs. Its prin- 
cipal point of interest was to us in its being the starting-point from 
which we intended to make the ascent of Mount Midongy. 

Midongy is the most historic spot in all Madagascar. After a hur- 
ried breakfast, at 11.30 we picked out the best twenty men we had, 
and, starting out of Beronono, “flew light” for Midongy. For the 
first mile or two the trail followed the usual route to the westward, 
then we diverged directly to the south, and headed for the mountain. 
The ascent was rapid, the trail being bounded on each side by rocks, 
that increased in size, voleanic appearance, and number as we pro- 
gressed. As our elevation increased there opened out, panorama-like, 
the magnificent vistas of the surrounding country. From ledge to 
ledge we mounted. Far stretching on every side, now a thousand 
feet below us, rolled the everlasting hills. From horizon to horizon 
reached the blue mountains of the west. To the south lay the beau- 
tiful Bara country ; to the west, the Sakalava territory ; to the north, 
the Betsileo province. The air became rapidly colder, and blew in fit- 
ful gusts across us, and the vegetation grew more scarce and scrubby. 
Still above us towered the rough rocks and mountain-passes. 

Up and up we climbed, till we reached the first of the levels of 
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ascent. On every side were the graves of those who had long ago 
fallen in the fierce battles between the invading Hovas and the Saka- 
lavas. The tombs are the same as those I have already described,— 
squares, filled in with smaller stones. Two large monuments I also 
saw, of large perpendicular rock, capped with a square wooden point, 
handsomely carved, but now much decayed by age. These mark the 
resting-places of two of the most important and heroic of the defenders 
of Midongy. 

Small towns of a few houses only we now passed through, all 
guarded by heavy gates of stone and long causeways. Presently we 
came to a large wooden gate, and were met here by the governor of 
Midongy. A short, swarthy, bright Hova, who wore a funny suit of 
clothes made of a very highly-colored and figured pattern of calico. 
He escorted us about the mountain. We first ascended the highest 
peak. Here an immense tomb said to hold the bodies of five thousand 
Hovas, all walled in, and overgrown with grass. Climbing over this, 
we reached the verge of a terrific precipice,—an absolute sheer fall of 
eighteen hundred feet to the plain below. Looking over this, I expe- 
rienced a sense of a vastness so vast, of the mighty and stupendous in 
nature so prominent, as to be utterly beyond description. ‘The houses, 
trees, rocks, and even tall hills and deep valleys beneath seemed puny 
from this height. For miles and miles the great island of Madagascar 
stretched out like a map before me. Over this terrible precipice the 
Hovas used to hurl their Sakalava prisoners, and the plain below is 
still white with their bones. 

Descending, we visited all the four important corners of this stupen- 
dous peak. Finally we returned to a queer, tumble-down little house 
provided for us by the governor. In front of this house is the tomb 
of five hundred priests (fetich-men,—it was before the advent of the 
missionary), now overgrown with tall grass. What a history this silent 
pile of human bones might tell! What stories, when the last trump 
sounds and the dead hosts of all eternity marshal before their Maker! 
The clash of spear and of shield rang out on the history of Madagas- 
car with as loud a report to them as the thunder of the cannon of 
modern civilization did to our ears. For a short history of Midongy 
I refer to the “summary” attached to the end of this paper. Alto- 
gether my impressions to-day are memorable. It is said that this rock 
is where the young queen is to be taken if the French succeed. 

June 16.—Morning fresh and clear. Met the governor at the door. 
Proceed to make the descent of Midongy. Passed the same scenery. 
In two hours reached the plain below and re-entered the village of 
Beronono, and reorganized the party and started at their head across a 
country that possessed but little interest, being rolling, brown, and 
verdureless hills. There were, however, several peaks with very rocky 
summits in sight, but no towns of any description. 
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At 11.50 sighted the town of Ambohinatou on the top of a rocky 
hill, five hundred feet above the plain. Descended into the valley, 
and there scared up an enormous cloud of locusts that fairly darkened 
the sky. For a while we made our way through the swarms, but finally 
gave it up, and climbing a little hill rested in the shadow of a big rock 
and cooked some breakfast. 

Passed to-day two feeders, one going south and the other north. 
A distinct water-shed exists here, that of the Mongoko and the Zizi- 
bongy north, and south. At 12.40 got started, and made off to the 
southwest, over the same monotonous country towards the western 
range. The elevation has been steadily declining as we approach the 
sea, and though we still frequently pass isolated hills, still the general 
tend of the country is a steady slope, in steps, towards the ocean. I 
am astonished at the entire lack of vegetation. 

At 3.10 came to a steep incline and crossed a brook. At 4.20 
entered the town of Abohinomé, passing through the usual number of 
gates and cattle-yards, and finally came to the square in the middle of 
the town. Found a house deserted, into which Stanwood and myself 
crawled, both very sick with fever and with exhaustion. Sent a courier 
to the coast with a letter to the commanding officer of the “ Nipsic,” 
detailing my position and success, in case I should succumb before 
reaching the sea. Many more down with sores and fever. Quinine 
all gone, as well as the brandy. Passed a restless night. House over- 
run with rats and with vermin. 

M. A. SHUFELDT, 
Lieutenant USN. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XVII. (Continued.) 


SHE gazed at him fearfully, the full force of his meaning slowly 
dawning in her mind. “ What do you intend to do?” she whispered, 
pressing both hands over her heart. “Are they searching for you 
now ?” 

“ Listen,” he said, coming close to her and speaking near her ear, 
so that his hot, quick breath swept her cheek. “I hardly think they 
are on my track yet, but if they are, they’re not likely to find me here. 
That is what brought me here. Your room isn’t a place to search for 
a soldier who has deserted.” She shivered, and moved a little away 
from him. “This is the way I did it. I’m proud of my success, too. 
Last week, when I was on guard, I happened to notice that the iron 
bars of the window in the guard-house corridor, just outside the cells, 
were loosely set in the plaster. I didn’t say anything about it, naturally, 
as I didn’t know how soon I might have occasion to make use of them 
myself. To-night, after retreat, when the sergeant of the guard in- 
spected, he didn’t lock my door securely. He thought he had; but 
there was a catch in the lock, and I knew in a second how it was. I 
waited, and remembered those loose bars. I’d been half mad with 
thinking of them, and how after all they would do me no good, all 
the time since I’d been penned up in that cell like a dog. At midnight 
the sergeant inspected the guard, but let the prisoners alone, as he often 
does, and then went off to doze till the officer of the day should make 
his round. That was my time, and I crept from the cell, made just 
one minute’s work with those bars, and was out; but as the devil’s 
own luck would have it, one of the sentinels saw me, challenged, and, 
when I didn’t speak, fired. I dodged and ran; he couldn’t see in the 
dark which way I went. Then I got up here as quick as I could, saw 
this bright light, and thinking it was just possible it might be your room, 
or if not, that there was a good chance of its being vacant on account 
of the show down-stairs, I climbed the tree and peeped in. You 
know the rest. And now you’ve got to hide me here until to-morrow 
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night. The post will have been pretty thoroughly ransacked before 
then, and the search will have gone elsewhere. There’s not much 
chance of their coming here, I should say.” And he laughed a short, 
disagreeable laugh that chilled Bonny even more than the purport of 
his words. 

“Oh, Guy, don’t say that!” she cried aloud, forgetting herself for 
the moment; but he laid his hand roughly and unhesitatingly over 
her mouth, with a look that commanded caution. “Spare me,” she 
went on, whispering, when he had released her. “I cannot do it. It 
is quite impossible, and—I am going home to-morrow evening.” 

“Damn it!” fiercely. “ You'll have to give up going, then. Make 
any excuse. Be sick,—you look as though it wouldn’t be hard to sham 
that,—or anything you like; but remember, you’re not to leave this 
room until I’m safely out of it. This is an awful risk I’ve run” (he 
thought nothing of a risk as great, which he forced upon this fragile 
girl, trembling before his glance), “and I’ll not have you do anything 
which may ruin the plans I’ve made. Come, don’t be a fool, now. 
You know you’ve got to do as I tell you, and you ought to be ready 
and willing, for your own sake, as well as mine.” 

“ How will it help you in the end if I do obey you ?” she pleaded. 
“Ts there any way of escape after you have left this house ?” 

“Yes, a thousand. But that’ll take care of itself now, as far as you 
are concerned. What you’ve got to do, besides keeping me here till I’m 
able to get away, is to give me some money, all you’ve got, as you can 
easily send for more, and then I’ll be off out of the country. Francisca 
Suarez will follow me, for I think in spite of all you may have said 
or done to the contrary, in that quarter, at all events, I’m safe.” 

Bonny drew herself still farther away from him, her eyes great with 
her fear of him,—fear of what he was, and of what he might do when 
she told him of the influence she had brought to bear upon Francisca,— 
influences which evidently he did not dream that she had dared to use. 

“ Francisca will never go with you, or to you,” she said, tremulously. 
“You did not think I would, but I have. I have told her all—the 
truth.” 

“ Have you dared to do that, or are you trying to cheat me?” he 
almost hissed in her ear, with a voice rendered hideous by passion. 
She ran from him a step or two, but he followed, and catching her 
violently by the arm, shook and wrenched it till the delicate, bruised 
flesh quivered beneath his fingers. “TI could kill you,” he whispered. 
“T think, if I did not need to use you just now, that I should kill you.” 
Then he let her arm drop, releasing it as roughly as he had ill-used it. 

Bonny’s eyes remained upon his face, fixed in a fascination of horror, 
but she neither moved nor spoke. After all, did it so much matter if 
she died now by this man’s hand? She dreaded the physical pang of 
it, but perhaps—vaguely passed through her brain—such a death would 
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save her from many future miseries. While they stood so facing each 
other, a loud peal sounded from the door-bell below. 

“Hark! it is some one from the sergeant of the guard!” he cried, 
his expression changing instantly from menace to one of vivid appre- 
hension. “Is the officer of the day—Sidney—here ?” 

“Yes, I think so. He was here.” 

“ He is still here, then. He will soon be going down to inspect the 
guard. One of the corporals has been sent up here to tell him about 
me. Very good. They’re not going to get me.” 

“ Yet, if they should come here to look, what then? Oh, Guy, I 
could not bear it! If you could but have spared me this!” 

“Selfish, like the rest of your sex!” he returned, sullenly. “This 
would be the last place for them to look. I should think even you 
would have the sense to see that. But where are you going to put me? 
Under the bed ?—in the closet? I can’t stand here in the middle of 
the floor all night.” 

“Oh, in the closet, I suppose, if it must be,” the unhappy girl replied, 
with a desperate resignation born of despair. 

They had been standing very near the second window of the room, 
and now, glancing aside, Bonny saw their two shadows darkly defined 
upon the whiteness of the curtains. With a frightened cry she pulled 
her companion away. “Our shadows,” she explained hurriedly, “ were 
there on the window, showing so distinctly. If any one were outside— 
oh, I dare not think of it! Come, let me hide you in this closet, and 
shut the door. It is large, and you can breathe well enough for some 
time. Then by and by I will open the door.” 

He obeyed willingly enough ; and when he was out of her sight she 
sank against the wall shuddering convulsively, while heavy sobs of 
sheer nervous exhaustion tore their way up from her breast, unrestrained. 
* * * * * x * * * 

The piazzas had been deserted, while the assembled guests partook 
of Mrs. Revere’s bouillon, salads, and ices, at the time the corporal of 
the guard had come running up the walk, and had delivered his alarm- 
peal upon the door-bell. Sidney was inquired for, and hastily went 
out. He had intended a few moments later to make his inspection of 
. the guard ; and, as he did not desire to return, was engaged, when the 
corporal arrived, in excusing himself to Mrs. Revere. ° 

“The prisoner Dane has escaped, sir,” were the soldier’s first breath- 
less words, after saluting. 

“ Escaped !—how did he do that?” 

“Why, sir, all seemed right when the sergeant inspected at mid- 
night; and then but a short while later, Number One heard or saw 
something move outside the corridor window. He challenged, but got 
no answer, and fired, but couldn’t make out, in the dark, which way 
the person went. ’Twas then they learned that Dane’s cell was empty, 
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and the sergeant of the guard sent me after the officer of the day. I 
went up to your quarters, lieutenant, but you wasn’t there, and so I 
thought it was likely I should find you here.” 

“That’s right, corporal,” Sidney began, when Captain Revere ap- 
peared just behind him, swaggering slightly from the effects of a certain 
species of convivial hospitality he was addicted to. 

“What’s the row, Sidney ?” he inquired, in a loud, irritable tone 
that reached the occupants of the rooms beyond. 

“ Dane has escaped,” Sidney returned, moderating his voice suggest- 
ively ; but several officers near the door had heard the captain’s ex- 
clamatory question, and now stepped out on the piazza. They were 
two,—Mr. Voorhees, the adjutant, and the surgeon, McFarland. 

“ He'll be at the beach and off to the lagoons, take my word for it,” 
said Voorhees, all excitement. He ran down the steps of the piazza 
and out to the edge of the sidewalk overlooking the bay, and McFar- 
land in a leisurely manner followed him. The stairway was not far 
from one end of the gallery, and, having walked a few paces to join 
Voorhees, a noticeably bright light, shining from the windows he had 
once accidentally learned belonged to Miss Duane’s room, attracted his 
attention. He had missed her from the company for the last hour, 
and had wondered more than once why she had taken herself so uncere- 
moniously away. Of late, all that she did had seemed to him worthy 
of watching with jealousy and suspicion. He walked yet a few paces 
farther, and was struck by the sight of those two shadows,—a man’s 
and a woman’s,—painted in dead black upon the illuminated curtain. 

“Voorhees, come here!” he demanded, in a sharp, incisive voice 
that startled the adjutant, who quickly joined him. “ Look at those 
two shadows, and tell me what you make of them?” 

“ By Jove!” Voorhees exclaimed, “ it’s a man and a woman, close 
enough together to be telling state secrets. Is it one of the rooms used 
for cloaks and wraps, do you think ?” 

“No; I happen to know it is not. That room is Miss Duane’s, and 
that is Miss Duane herself standing there with a companion.” 

“Great Jupiter, man, what are you driving at? That gossip about 
her and Dane? Why—why—what ought we to do about it? Keep 
it still between us, I suppose; though, by Jove, no! that will hardly . 
do under the circumstances of the man’s desertion and escape to-night.” 

“Certainly it will not do,” returned McFarland, with an angry 
strength of emphasis. “I am going to call Revere.” But as he 
started away the tell-tale shadows melted from the curtain and vanished 
completely out of sight. ‘“Confound it, they’re gone!” he ejaculated, 
following up his exclamation by loudly pronouncing Captain Revere’s 
name. In an instant that officer had joined them, Sidney having 
already left him, with the corporal, to see the sergeant at the guard- 


house. 
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“What has happened, gentlemen?” pompously interrogated the 
captain, even his defective perceptive faculties informing him that both 
men were in a state of unusual excitement. 

“Tt is just too late, unfortunately, to let you see for yourself what 
has aroused our suspicions,” McFarland explained ; “ but we have been 
given some reason to suppose that Dane has concealed himself in your 
house. I suppose under those circumstances you will think it best to 
have it immediately searched ?” 

“ Well,” blustered the captain, “it’s a deuced queer thing if you’ve 
not deceived yourselves; but by all means we’ll have the place 
searched—ransacked—from garret to cellar” (this, as the house was 
destitute of either, was rather an empty form of speech). “Ifa 
deserter has been fool enough to secrete himself in my quarters, I shall 
be the first one to make it hot for him.” 

“Come then,” McFarland said, with an unconcealed exultation, 
“there is no use in disturbing your guests unnecessarily, captain. We'll 
go over the place ourselves, while Sidney is wasting his time for noth- 
ing down at the guard-house, and if there’s any truth in our suspicions 
we’ll soon know it all.” 

“Very well, you can follow me,” said Revere, with a large sense 
of importance, beginning promptly to lead the way. 

The two great square apartments on the ground floor, parlor and 
dining-room, were of course ineligible for a search. In silence, Voor- 
hees and McFarland suffered themselves to be conducted across the 
piazza at the back, so through both the kitchens, and then up the 
stairway on the exterior of the house. Here the space was divided by 
three walls. In front was the chamber occupied by Captain Revere 
and his wife, which to-night was made use of for ladies’ cloaks and 
wraps. In the centre, and down between the two back chambers, ran 
a narrow hallway, leading off from which, on the left hand, was a 
small unoccupied room, where trunks and boxes were kept, but which 
to-night had been arranged to do duty as a dressing-room for gentle- 
men. All of, this space, deserted, save for a nodding mulatto waiting- 
maid, was thoroughly gone over by the three officers, and, needless to 
say, nothing in the least suspicious was discovered. McFarland in 
the mean time was growing almost uncontrollably impatient. 

The only room now remaining was the one sacred to Miss Duane, 
and of this the door was closed, a bright light shone through the crev- 
ices, and an odd subdued sound, as of some one weeping grievously 
within, reached the three listeners in the hall. 

“ Miss Duane, my wife’s guest, occupies that room, and is no doubt 
in there at this moment,” the captain informed his companions, con- 
clusively. ‘ There can be no kind of use in disturbing her, you will 
both admit.” 

“T am afraid there is more use in it than you suppose, Revere,” 
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McFarland objected, hastily. “Not fifteen minutes ago a man’s 
shadow was showing very distinctly on the white window-curtain of 
this very room. I saw it, and Voorhees saw it also.” 

There was an instant’s silence after this momentous announcement, 
and then Revere growled incredulously, “ Pshaw! you’re dreaming! 
My punch has been too much for you, to-night.” 

“Not enough to make us both see the same thing, and so queer 
a thing, too,” returned McFarland, gravely. Voorhees said nothing. 
He merely stood, passively, with one hand thrust into the breast of his 
dress-coat, looking very uncomfortable and much disconcerted. 

“Come,” went on McFarland, rather tauntingly, when he received 
no answer. “TI challenge you to rap on that door, tell Miss Duane 
our errand, and ask her to let us look through her room as we have 
the others. If it is all right, she can have no reason to be offended. 
Besides, the man may have got in there, and have used threats to keep 
her from giving an alarm.” 

“That is so; though I think you are leading us a wild-goose chase 
altogether, my dear sir,” said the captain, proceeding, nevertheless, to 
deliver a series of decisive knocks upon the chamber-door. 

No answer came, and there was a sudden cessation of the dreary 
subdued sound upon the other side. 

The music of the band floated softly to their ears, playing a waltz, 
with variations of “ Home, Sweet Home.” Voices and laughter of 
women came nearer, and it was evident that people were ascending the 
outside stairs. 

“Miss Duane, are you in your room?” Captain Revere asked, 
with audible impatience. Noanswer. He repeated the question again, 
even more loudly. “ You must make it convenient to let us in, on 
official business of importance.” 

If both his companions had not been preoccupied with their own 
excitement they must have smiled at the pomposity of the man’s words 
and manner. As he spoke, his easily-roused ire rising at this disregard 
of his most urgent summons, he once more pounded insistently upon 
the panel, and ended by rattling the knob. 

As he did so the key turned slowly, as though reluctantly, in the 
lock ; still more reluctantly the door was partially opened, and Bonny 
—a pallid, desperate, wild-eyed Bonny—stood trembling in her crushed 
finery in the narrow aperture. It was at this moment that there came 
an irruption of white dresses, accompanied by two or three gay uni- 
forms, into the hall that led inward from the stairs. 

Bonny would have pushed her door hurriedly shut again at sight 
of these intruders, had not McFarland placed his foot against it firmly. 
“ Miss Duane,” reiterated the captain, puzzled and moved to something 
resembling pity at sight of the white, despairing face the girl turned 
up to him, “ Miss Duane, there is a deserting soldier supposed to be 
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concealed in this house, and every room but yours has been searched. 
You owe it to me and to yourself to allow us the same privilege in 
your room, as of course you will be entirely willing to do.” 

The new-comers gathered about the doors of the dressing-rooms, 
eager and interested, as they gleaned the purport of the captain’s words, 
though the look on Bonny’s face alone would have proved sufficient to 
enchain them. 

She tried to laugh, and the effort was more ghastly than if she had 
shrieked aloud, for the sound that issued from her pale lips was sharp 
with agony. “You have surprised me,” in a voice wellnigh as un- 
natural as the laugh. “I was tired and ill. I had not meant to see 
anybody again to-night. What is this about a—a deserting soldier ?” 

“Tt is Dane. You have heard his name, and his crime, perhaps,” 
McFarland prompted the others, sarcastically. 

“Oh, yes, yes, yes,” the words repeating themselves, and dying 
away mechanically and painfully. “You are searching for him here? 
That is—that is quite ridiculous. To-morrow you may come again if 
you like, if you are not ready to laugh at the idea by then. To-night 
it is too late. I am not well, indeed I am not. I came to my room 
to rest. I cannot stand here talking any longer.” 

“T am sorry,” said Captain Revere, and he really was sorry. He 
would have saved her if he could without (as he thought) damaging 
his own reputation. He had not the vaguest conception of the truth, 
but still the young lady was his guest, was complaining of illness, and 
he regretted that he must seem to persecute her. However, his reputa- 
tion as master in his own house was at stake, and that, of course, was 
far dearer to him than this girl’s comfort; so he said, gruffly, “I am 
sorry, but I must insist, Miss Duane. We need not keep you standing. 
You can go in and sit down, or you can go down-stairs if you like; 
but, at all events, you mustn’t try to prevent our entering.” 

She flew back into the room when she saw their entrance was inevi- 
table, swift as a startled swallow, and took her station before the closet- 
door. “It is shameful—shameful! If I were not so weak and ill, I 
should protest,” she kept on saying, faintly, passing her trembling 
hands waveringly through her hair, over her damp forehead, and up 
and down her throat. “But look now, since you are here, look all 
over this room. You see—you see for yourselves there is nothing.” 

The room was simply furnished, offering few places for conceal- 
ment, and its scanty resources were speedily exhausted. In a moment 
McFarland, with all outward respect, had confronted her. “ Now this 
closet, if you please,” he said, quietly, though with his eyes upon her 
face. 

“No,” she cried, laughing again, that quivering, hysterical laugh. 
“You are going too far—too far entirely. My—my dresses hang there 
—that is all. No woman likes to have people looking through her 
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wardrobe. No—no—I say no!” and then, as very gently but firmly 
Mr. Voorhees led her away from her post, where she had stood with 
her form closely pressed against the door she would have protected, her 
words ended in a shrill, delirious shriek, a scarce-articulate, unconscious 
repetition of that “ No—no—no!” 

The crowding watchers who now half filled the hall shuddered, and 
one or two women cried out in protest or horror of the scene they gazed 
at, fascinated, while McFarland relentlessly pushed on into the closet, 
among the masses of dainty, bright-hued garments that, true to their 
owner, retarded his way. Instantly ensued a scuffle in the obscurity 
of the farthest end of the closet, another thrilling cry from Bonny, 
and then a man sprang past McFarland, who had staggered as he was 
thrust aside, shook off the restraining hands of Voorhees and Revere, 
and making directly for the window by the live-oak, flung himself head- 
long over the sill before those witnessing the deed could realize what 
was done. 

Over he plunged, into the darkness, with a crashing of the live- 
oak boughs as he caught vainly at them, and then a dull, sickening 
thud upon the ground below, that told what he had risked and how 
terribly he had failed at the end. And all the time the music down- 
stairs was softly playing waltzes, with variations of an old-fashioned 
melody, for even Bonny’s cries had not reached to the retired spot 
where the musicians had been placed. 

As for Bonny, a merciful unconsciousness had robbed her of her 
racked senses. She had thrown herself, already half crazed, as a barrier 
before the door which hid Dane from those who sought him: and as 
she had felt herself dragged away in spite of her frail resistance, with 
all hope at an end, after uttering those two anguished screams, her 
blood seemed to surge upward to her brain, and consciousness deserted 
her. The strained tension of her muscles relaxed, and she fell back 
upon Voorhees’s arm lifelessly, just as Dane made his desperate rush 
past McFarland, and so to the window. 

The lookers-on at the strange scene were for the instant too bewil- 
dered by the suddenness and horror of it fully to realize the actuality 
of what had taken place before their startled eyes. Bonny’s screams 
had been heard by most of those below, and Mrs. Revere, with a num- 
ber of her guests, ran hurriedly up-stairs, while others rushed out of 
doors, fancying the sounds had come from that direction. It was they 
who first discovered the body of Dane, lying still as it had fallen on the 
ground beneath the live-oak tree, and cried out what they had found 
to those at the window above. As the only descent was upon the 
exterior of the house, and the halls were now crowded with alarmed 
and curious people, it was with some difficulty, and a moment’s delay, 
that McFarland and Revere succeeded in making their way to the exit, 
and finally getting down the stairs. Voorhees remained behind, his 
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not unkindly heart stirred by a half-remorseful compassion for the 
beautiful, helpless creature whose form still drooped heavily against his 
arm. Guilty she might be,—nay, must be, he told himself,—but she 
was a woman, young, defenseless, and most fair to look upon; and, 
being a man, it was impossible for him not to pity her. He carried 
her over to the bed, and laid her carefully down, even roughly smooth- 
ing out the pillow for the poor, unconscious head. “ Don’t be any 
worse to her than you can help when she comes to herself again,” he 
said bluntly to his wife, who had been among the first of those to make 
their way into the room. 

She answered his advice with a look of cool defiance and scorn, 
both for it and for him, but he scarcely observed it as he hastily left 
the room and followed his late companions down the stairs. 

They, with many others, stood about the spot where Dane had 
fallen, and Dr. McFarland, kneeling on the ground, was engaged in 
making a hurried examination of the body. 

“He failed to catch the branches as he hoped to, and then must 
have fallen, head downwards, to account for his condition,” the surgeon 
was saying, with professional gravity of manner, as Voorhees joined 
the group. “His neck is broken with as clean a wrench as if he had 
been hanged.” 

“Ts he dead?” Voorhees questioned, horrified. 

“Dead of course, dead as a stone, and must have been the instant 
he struck the ground. I’ve known men to take a good deal bigger 
jump, and come off with a broken bone or two, easily mended, but 
there is everything in the way of falling. Now, this fellow came 
straight down on his head, and was dead before he knew what had 
happened to him.” 

“ Dead, killed instantly!” was echoed back into the room where 
Bonny lay, by one of the listeners waiting at the window, and people 
looked into each other’s faces, terrified and aghast. The death of a 
deserter made such a sensationally disagreeable ending for a party! 
The company found it hard to believe in its reality, and yet events as 
sensational had been lightly conned and forgotten by them, in the news- 
papers, perhaps that very morning past. 

Mrs. Revere stood by the bedside, trembling, and pale beneath her 
skillful dash of rouge. ‘ Will some one tell me what has happened 
here?” she questioned, gazing about her appealingly, all her innate 
self-possession terrified away. “That dreadful scream! It was the 
first I knew of anything wrong; and then I came up here to find 
Bonny Duane fainting, and all of you frightened to death at something, 
and crowding in her room! What does it mean? And now, who is 
it you say has been killed ?” 

No one found the courage to answer, at first. The women turned 
questioning looks upon each other’s scared faces. Mrs. Crawford, the 
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pretty bride, was busily moistening Bonny’s forehead and wrists with 
eau-de-cologne. She had entered with Mrs. Revere, but, instead of 
asking curious questions, had gone straight to the bed, filled with pity 
at what she saw there, and had then immediately and silently applied 
herself to the labor of restoration, which so far had proved unavailing. 

“ Will nobody speak? Am I not to know what has happened in 
my own house?” Mrs. Revere broke out once more, hysterically. 
“ What strange, dreadful thing has come among us ?” 

Then Mrs. Voorhees stepped forward,—having hesitated only an 
instant for appearance’ sake. Her head was held very erect, and her 
face was whiter even than usual. “TI will tell you, since the others 
seem unable or afraid to do so,” she pronounced in a loud, distinct 
voice. “It has become a plain enough thing to our perception, al- 
though it is, I confess, rather difficult to put into words, especially in 
repeating it to you. I do not think, however, much as we have been 
shocked, that any of us are in reality surprised. The man who be- 
trayed his companions and deserted the other day,—Dane, a soldier in 
your husband’s battery, Mrs. Revere,—who was known by everybody 
in the garrison (except you, perhaps) to be an accepted admirer of Miss 
Duane’s, escaped from the guard-house to-night, came directly here, 
and induced Miss Duane to conceal him in the closet of her room. 
There he was found a few minutes ago. The discovery seemed to cause 
her the most poignant despair, and she very cleverly fainted, when 
there was really nothing else left for her to do, upon my husband’s 
shoulder. In the mean time, the object of her affections had left her 
to mourn his loss, and had precipitated himself from the window where, 
Romeo-like, he had probably come in. I believe he lost his life in 
falling, and although it is very horrid, and disgusting, and all that, his 
death will prove an exceedingly good thing in the end for all concerned, 
I should say.” 

Mrs. Revere had sunk into a chair while this storm of vindictive- 
ness and sarcasm was poured into her ears, and sat gazing dazedly at 
Mrs. Voorhees’s cold, cruelly handsome face, occasionally covering her 
eyes with her hands. As the other finished what she had found so 
wicked a pleasure in saying, Mrs. Revere burst into a storm of hys- 
terical weeping. She was crushed with the weight of her own intense 
mortification. No thought of defending the unhappy girl who lay 
powerless to speak for herself, rose in her mind, Her heart was wrung 
with keenest anguish, because such a scandal had occurred beneath her 
roof. She wept for the unmerited disgrace that she must, so to speak, 
share, and for the loss of social prestige which she deemed inevitable. 
She wept because it had been in Mrs. Voorhees’s power to tell her so 
cruel a truth in such a cruel manner, and she wept because she felt im- 
potent to defend herself or her guest from the wordy sword-thrusts 
that fell so thick and fast about her. If Bouny and her sins could hen 
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and there have been together blotted out of existence, she would have 
offered most ardent thanks. But that, alas! could not possibly come to 
pass. It had all happened in just as hideous a reality as Mrs. Voorhees’s 
words set it before her. It was quite true, and nodream. There she 
was in the midst of the fresh horror of it, and she must live through 
it and bear it, or, rather, fling it from her as best she could. 

“Oh, I knew nothing of all this, nothing! I never could have 
suspected anything so shocking! How can it be true of her? She 
seemed so far above everything low or degrading! Oh, what shall I 
do? The disgrace, the publicity, and the scandal! I can never live 
it down—it has come too near me. It will surely kill me, I think!” 

The women gathered about her, and expended their nervous excite- 
ment in sympathy, soothing, and protestations of dismay at the depths 
of Bonny’s dark depravity. “ Who would have dreamed it? So 
young a girl, yet so steeped in sin!” mournfully exclaimed Mrs. Col- 
lingwood, looking askance at the still figure extended in its tumbled 
ball-dress on the bed. And her sentiments were duly echoed by all, 
or all save Mrs. Crawford. 

“T¥ think,” the latter remarked, with considerable energy, “ that if, 
instead of talking in a way you may some time have to regret very 
deeply, you would either try with me—some of you—to bring this poor 
girl back to consciousness, or else make up your minds to go home, it 
would be a good deal wiser. As for me, I am of the opinion that this 
state of affairs has lasted long enough, and I am going down-stairs to 
bring the doctor up to her.” 

Having so expressed her mind, the youngest of the band left the 
room with a quick, impatient step, and presently succeeded in finding 
Dr. McFarland, who had been delivering some orders relative to the 
disposal of Dane’s body. It was with great and evident reluctance 
that he consented to assume his professional capacity for the benefit of 
Miss Duane; but without giving vent to this reluctance in set words, 
he slowly and silently ascended the stairs, carrying with him a heavi- 
ness of feeling in which a strange, unwonted self-loathing and a ma- 


licious exultation mingled. 
ALIcE Kina HAmMILTon. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


CONCLUSION OF THE YEAR. 


AmoneG the new officers in charge who had appeared at the first of 
the year was one known as Jolly ; he was the youngest of them, and 
his midshipman’s days were not so far behind him that he was not up 
to all their dodges in getting around the regulations. The freedom 
from the constant personal supervision which had been exercised on 
board the ship was exhibited in various small infractions of discipline, 
to discover which, Jolly knew well how to be upon the alert; and it 
soon became a sort of trial of wits between himself and the youngsters : 
on the part of the latter, to do as much as possible to annoy him by 
various little irregularities, while on his part he constantly endeavored 
to ascertain the perpetrators. He added to his other functions that of 
infantry drill officer and superintendent of the grounds; in the former 
capacity, his delight was to stand in the centre of the drill-ground and 
double-quick the battalion around it, until the panting youngsters could 
hardly catch their breaths; and for the remainder of that day there 
would be no talking in the ranks, at least none that could reach his 
ears. 

How tiresome it was to carry a musket during those long hours of 
drill! and how simple was the device very largely in use by which 
much of the burden was transferred from the arm to the shoulder! A 
stout cord having at one end a hook, in which was caught the guard of 
the trigger, was placed inside the sleeve, and being taken over the 
shoulder, was secured to the trousers on the opposite side; with this 
assistance there was little difficulty in supporting the weight of the 
piece, the only drawback being that it required considerable dexterity 
to detach the hook when a sudden change in the position of the arms 
was ordered. Many of the reports of “slow on drill” undoubtedly 
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had their origin in this labor-saving invention. In his other capacity 
as superintendent of the grounds Jolly’s duty was to inspect the condi- 
tion of the furniture in the rooms as well as to have an eye to the con- 
dition of the exterior of the building, having broken panes of glass 
repaired, etc. It was his habit on entering a room on the one day in 
the week which he particularly devoted to this inspection to take hold 
of the first chair that he encountered, and shaking it vigorously, in- 
quire if there were any repairs wanted. On one occasion the arm- 
chair which was in Jack’s possession had unfortunately been broken 
in skylarking a few days before, the second time that it had happened 
within a fortnight. With the remark that “he would give him a 
chair that he couldn’t break,” Jolly departed, and in a few minutes 
sent to replace Jack’s delightful companion a straight, high-backed 
wooden kitchen-chair. 

“ Well,” said Ben, “ Jolly’s got ahead of you this time, sure enough ; 
and how can we get square with him ?” 

Mournfully Jack gazed on and sat in the unpleasant piece of fur- 
niture, thinking that there was no relief this time, and saying as much. 
Nothing happened to mar even the varnish on the chair for a week, 
when, on his return from recitation, Jack encountered Jolly in the corri- 
dor, as he was making hisrounds. He hardly had time to put his books 
in order on the table when he heard a knock on the door, followed by 
the entrance of the officer in question. The latter took hold of the 
back of the chair and was about to shake it in his usual vigorous style, 
when it became detached. A look of exultation flitted across his fea- 
tures, and one of dismay crossed Jack’s speaking countenance, as 
visions of another report for “ destruction of public property” came 
into their minds simultaneously. Without saying a word, Jolly took 
hold of one of the rounds of the back, when it too came adrift; his 
eyes snapped as, seizing the chair by its seat and giving it a good 
shake, the whole fabric tumbled in pieces upon the floor. Jack’s amaze- 
ment and astonishment were plainly depicted on his face, as in reply to 
Jolly’s inquiry he said, “I know nothing about it, sir; the chair was 
whole when I went to recitation.” At this juncture Ben entered the 
room, and as he saw the heap of kindling-wood—for such it looked to 
be—upon the floor, he could not repress a smile. Receiving a negative 
answer to his inquiry as to Ben’s knowledge of the affair, Jolly de- 
parted, his wrath and disgust expressing themselves in his manner 
more than his words, as he said, “Good-morning, gentlemen; that 
chair cost one dollar and a quarter, and it must be paid for.” As soon 
as Jolly was out of earshot peals of laughter resounded through the 
corridor, and half a dozen fellows came rushing into the room to in- 
quire as to what had taken place. Of the two inhabitants of the room, 
Jack was entirely innocent ; but Ben, though knowing nothing as to the 
perpetrator of the act, had not been entirely guiltless; he had been 
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heard to say that morning in the hearing of some of the class, “ What 
a good joke it would be on Jolly if some one should break Jack’s 
chair again, without his knowing it!” One of the fellows whose 
apartment was a couple of doors distant had entered Jack’s room after 
his return from the first recitation, and having an undisturbed three- 
quarters of an hour, had conscientiously devoted himself to working at 
the chair, breaking the glue which held it together and taking it all 
apart ; he then stuck it together again and placed it near the door, sure 
that Jolly’s hand would fall upon it at once. His only regret was that 
he could not witness the scene which he knew would ensue. The de- 
stroyer was never found out, for it was days before Jack himself was 
let into the secret ; and the chair was never paid for, as it only needed 
a little glue to restore it to its pristine hardness and discomfort. Years 
afterwards, when the one who committed the deed met Jolly in the ser- 
vice, they had a hearty laugh over this and many other of the various 
escapades in which they had been engaged on opposite sides. 

These winter mornings were cold, and it was very hard work to 
turn out at half-past six, as the regulations required. In point of 
fact, no one ever did turn out at that unearthly hour, and often the 
noise of the drum would be entirely unheard by the sleepers, though 
the reveille was beaten in the corridors, the drummer marching the 
whole length of them all. Steam was turned on at the same time 
(being turned off at taps every evening), and it took some little 
time to get the chill off the rooms. Jack’s ingenuity turned this to 
account by having some water in process of heating over the gas-jet. 
His first idea had been to tap the steam-pipes ; but he concluded that it 
could not be done without a good deal of trouble, and that perhaps it 
would not be satisfactory after all. Accordingly he arranged his 
heating-apparatus as follows, putting it in order every evening after 
the officer of the day had made his inspection and put out the gas. 
A stout wire was secured to the upper part of the gas-pipe, near the 
ceiling. From the lower end of this hung the tin water-bucket, which 
was guyed to one side, so that it was over the gas-burner. Upon the 
cock which regulated the supply of gas was securely lashed an ordinary 
steel pen; upon this a pen-holder was shipped, having at its end a 
string leading through a ring in the window-casing, so as to give a 
straight pull; thence it came to the head of the bed. In the end of 
the broom-handle was placed a piece of twisted paper, and this was 
left within reach, while the matches reposed near at hand. When the 
hated sound of the drum was heard, Jack struck a match and lighted 
the paper, pulled the string which let on the gas, and, reaching out 
with the broom, lit the jet, and then turned over for another nap. 
Half an hour later, when the bell struck, the room was warm and the 
water hot, facts duly appreciated by both the culprits, who ought to 
have been dressing while they were snugly between the sheets. Doubt- 
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less it would have been much easier to jump boldly out of bed for a 
moment, and light the gas without all the paraphernalia described ; but 
then that wouldn’t have been half so much fun. In the ten minutes 
left before the drum beat for morning parade, five minutes later,’-what 
a scramble ensued! Promptly on the stroke of the bell the officer 
of the day made his rounds, finding the bedclothes just sufficiently 
smoothed over to pass muster, and then there was left but little time 
to wash and dress and prepare the room for inspection, as was required. 
In most cases the superintendent of the room could be seen hurrying 
back after breakfast to complete the sweeping left undone at the proper 
hour. Not even the occasional inspections made by the officer in 
charge while breakfast was going on, followed by his many reports for 
“room not ready for inspection,’ could break up the practice; one 
which exists, if reports can be believed, at the present time, as doubtless 
it has existed and will continue to do so as long as boys are boys. 

About this time Captain George was detached, and his place taken 
by Captain Edwards, who had long been connected with the school, 
and was much liked by all. It shows the inconsistency of human 
nature—at least, of human nature as exhibited in boys—that this 
change was hailed with delight; and the retiring officer, who had 
done so much for the class, who had given them such a good time, and 
to whom all must have acknowledged themselves very much indebted 
for a high ideal, departed unregretted. His unfortunate death before 
Charleston, not long afterwards, deprived the service of one of its 
brightest and most efficient officers, and left a vacancy not easily or 
readily filled. Requiescat in pace. 

Much was hoped from the new commandant, but, alas! these hopes 
were vain ; he was quite as strict as his predecessor in everything, and 
the very rules that were expected to be modified or abrogated were 
enforced with as much severity as before, and one administration was 
quite like the other. 

So the days and weeks went on, with their routine of recitations, 
drills, reports, demerits, and quarantine, and as the spring opened the 
Saturday morning drills were occasionally transferred to Goat Island, 
where a temporary battery of four guns had been constructed, from 
which target-practice took place. It was always an occasion of re- 
joicing when this exercise occurred, the passage over to the island in 
the little steamer that had been chartered, and the comparative freedom 
from restraint, being greatly enjoyed by all. 

As the end of the term approached, the advanced class found them- 
selves very hard pressed for time, and although they were allowed to 
sit up until eleven o’clock in one of the recitation-rooms, yet this extra 
hour was frequently found insufficient. In such cases, resort was had 
to the familiar expedient of covering the windows and doors with 
blankets, so as to preclude the possibility of any stray beams of light 
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showing to the watchman who perambulated the corridor, or to the one 
who made a periodical tour outside the building, that a violation of 
the regulations was going on. 

At last the various branches of study had been reviewed, the end 
of the year had arrived, and the annual examination began. Jack’s 
class was examined in gunnery the first day, and was well under way 
on the second, when suddenly all work ceased, and the “ examination 
was suspended to await the arrival of the Board of Visitors,” as the 
order, read at dinner formation, announced. The following morning 
the Board appeared,—half a dozen commodores and captains composing 
it. That portion of the examination which had taken place was 
allowed to pass as if the Board had been present, save that certain 
members of the class were selected at random by the Board to repeat 
their exercises; this was done without any warning, and it was with 
much tribulation that Jack received his summons before the conclave. 
His subject was gun-carriages, and he made a drawing in his best 
style of the new standard carriage for broadside guns; ‘this differed 
from the old pattern in having no rear trucks (or wheels), the new 
guns being so heavy as to prevent their use. As Jack went on with 
his task, one of the old commodores was seen to become very uneasy, 
and a grim smile played over his countenance as, when Jack was finally 
through, he thundered forth, “ Where are your rear trucks, sir?” Jack 
hardly knew what to reply, but the instructor (familiarly known as 
Pat) came to the rescue, and explained to the astonished old gentleman 
the true state of the case. 

With this exception the examination passed smoothly off for Jack, 
and he had no fears that any of the good old gentlemen, who sat with a 
half-attentive, wholly-bored air, would be able to trip him up in his 
mathematics. 

Every day there was a drill of some sort, and here our friend Jolly 
was in his element; the final drill, in which, after the simultaneous 
discharge of half a dozen howitzers, the pieces were quickly dismounted, 
and as the smoke cleared away not a vestige of either guns or men 
could be seen, so close were they lying on the ground, elicited great 
admiration. 

Examination finished and drills concluded, Jack’s class were some- 
what surprised one morning at the reception of an order to be ready to 
go to New York by the boat that evening for the purpose of coming 
back in the practice-ship, which was the sloop “John Adams,” one of 
the older vessels of the navy, and which, though not particularly well 
adapted for the service in which she was to be engaged, was better far 
than none. The journey to New York was accomplished without 
any particular incident, save for the discomfort and crowding caused 
by the presence on board the steamer of a regiment on its way to the 
seat of war. Owing to this fact, the first landing was at Jersey City, 
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when a tug came alongside after the detachment from Newport. They - 
were soon at the navy-yard and on board their ship, which was in no 
condition to receive them, as it was a nasty, disagreeable day, and there 
were as yet no messing arrangements ; they were given a welcome, how- 
ever, on board the old line-of-battle ship “North Carolina,” which 
was used as a receiving-ship, and had then some five or six hundred 
recruits on board. Here they messed for a couple of days (sleeping, 
however, on board their own ship), until the crew, consisting of some 
thirty or forty men, was transferred, and then their duty began. 

During this interval opportunity was afforded them to gain much 
practical information regarding the construction of vessels, the manner 
of using the dry-dock, ete. One afternoon the whole class, twenty-one 
in all, went on board the frigate “Sabine,” lying where the “ Consti- 
tution” had been anchored in the preceding year. It was the first time 
any of them had had a chance to see an old-fashioned man-of-war ready 
for actual work. She was as clean and neat as the most thrifty house- 
wife could desire; her spotless decks, her line of dark guns upon the 
gun-deck, relieved by the glittering bright work, all made a great im- 
pression upon our youngsters. They were taken into the cabin and 
introduced to Commodore Ringgold, who, with his magnificent vessel, 
had been the means of rescuing a large number of men from a watery 
grave in the previous November. It was a treat to hear the old gen- 
tleman tell how, when he saw the signals of distress, he ran down to 
the steamer “Governor,” having over three hundred marines on board, 
part of Dupont’s expedition to Port Royal. The sea was running very 
high, and it was impracticable to attempt to lower any boats ; signal was 
made to the steamer to anchor (they were not far off the coast), and 
then the “Sabine,” having worked to windward, was anchored just 
ahead of her, dropping down until within a very short distance. A 
tackle was rigged over the stern, and some fifty men rescued in this 
way; but the two vessels having collided, with damage to the “Gov- 
ernor,” this plan was abandoned. All the weary night the steamer 
plunged helplessly in the waves, barely kept afloat by the almost su- 
perhuman exertions of her crew. At daylight, the gale having some- 
what abated, boats were sent, and the entire number of men rescued 
(save some half-dozen, who, disregarding orders, were crushed between 
the boats and the ship’s side). It was a handsome piece of work, very 
handsomely done, and very proud was the commodore of his achieve- 
ment, as well he might have been. An engraving of the scene hung 
in a conspicuous place, and it was a source of much gratification to 
the commodore that it had been presented to him by some of his 
admirers. 

Duty once commenced on board the practice-ship, the pleasure of 
the excursion was pretty much over; and standing watch was not 
found to be so much fun as was expected. As soon as the stores were 
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taken on board the ship was towed to Newport; and in a day or two 
the detail for the first part of the summer came aboard, numbering 
eighty all told. And thus the year closed, and the trials and tribula- 
tions of the practice cruise began; but they were encountered with 
light hearts, for demerits would not count, and there were no recita- 
tions to attend ; and after all, the watches did not come around so very 


often. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE “LINBY JOHN.” 


WirH eighty midshipmen in the steerage, and a crew of enlisted men 
of about two-thirds that number, including servants, the practice-ship 
was tolerably well crowded. Those who had made a cruise in the 
“Plymouth” two years previously were never tired of contrasting her 
comparatively palatial accommodations and beautiful lines with the 
cramped space and washtub bow of the “ Linby John,” as she was 
quickly christened by the youngsters. There was a legend that she 
could sail faster on one tack than on the other; this being accounted 
for by the statement that when the old craft was built the contractor 
sublet the work to two rival shipwrights, who, not working together, 
“succeeded in making one half different from the other ; and it was cur- 
rently reported as a proof of this that she could stow twenty more 
barrels of beef in her starboard hold than of pork in the port one. 
Tradition also had it that she could make less to windward, and take 
longer in doing it, than any craft that had ever graced the navy list ; 
so that in some points of view she could not be said to be a success. 
Such as she was, however, a bluff-bowed, broad-beamed, heavy-sparred 
sloop-of-war, she was the best that could be procured, and with many a 
devout wish that the wind might always prove fair, sail was made on 
the old hooker (as Jack Tar is fond of calling his ship), and “ with a 
spanking breeze on the weather bow” (as one of the journals of the 
younger class had it), she was soon tearing through the water at the 
rate of six miles an hour, leaving behind her a wake of foam broad 
enough for the king’s highway. As she passed out by Castle Hill and 
Brenton’s Reef, the long ground-swell setting in from the broad At- 
lantic began gently to toss her about on its bosom ; as she rose and fell 
in regular cadence, her bow would settle into the water and throw out 
a young Niagara of spray, and occasionally a barrel or so of water 
would come in the hawse-pipes, and finding its way into the lee scuppers, 
would trickle in and out among the disconsolate sea-sick ones, who ia 
ports, on gun-carriages, or prone upon the deck, presented a laughable 
and yet pitiable sight. But an hour since, and these fellows were 
joyous and careless as possible; now, as ever and anon one yielded his 
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tribute to old Father Neptune, were heard such exclamations as “I wish 
I were home;” “ Why did I come to sea?” “If I ever get ashore 
again I’]] resign, and ship as first luff on my father’s farm ;” and other 
like ejaculations, mingled, perhaps, with an occasional anathema at the 
whole business. 

Dinner found but a dozen of the whole party ready to sit down: 
and Jack and Ben had each to succumb, as, after a minute or two on 
the berth-deck, they suddenly discovered that they were not hungry, 
and “guessed they didn’t want any dinner after all.” The run to 
Gardiner’s Bay through Long Island Sound was soon accomplished, 
and by four o’clock the anchor was dropped once more. It is perhaps 
needless to say that the sails were not filled as briskly as they had been 
loosed in the morning, and that it took some little time for the usual 
tone to be regained ; but when it was, how the food suffered! Fora 
week the ship was kept here, going through the process known in 
nautical parlance as “shaking down,” in which comprehensive term 
is included getting every one to know his station at the various evolu- 
tions and in teaching the new hands that there is a place for everything, 
and that everything must be in its place. All this involved a great 
deal of hard work, and it was exercise, exercise, exercise, from morning 
until night. The midshipmen were obliged to work at everything in 
which the crew engaged, save in keeping the ship clean, which their 
presence rendered a most difficult matter. Jack’s class was subdivided 
into different details: one as officer of the deck (under the eye of the 
lieutenant of the watch), another as officer of the forecastle, another 
as midshipman of the quarter-deck (in which last capacity he was a 
messenger-boy for his classmate, who walked proudly up and down 
the other side of that sacred ground, and occasionally gave some trivial 
order in a half-ashamed tone). Others were detailed as captains of 
the different parts of the ship: each mast having its own particular 
set of people to work upon it; all these various duties were performed 
in rotation, so that each member of the class might have an opportu- 
nity to serve in all the different capacities mentioned. 

At length the ery “ All hands up anchor!” was heard, bringing to 
the minds of all vivid recollections of the agony of the last brief pas- 
sage, and in a few minutes the old craft was standing out of the bay, 
bound for Hampton Roads. As she passed Montauk Light, once more 
the old, familiar swell called upon those whose systems could not 
stand the strain to square their accounts with the grim sea-god; but 
this time there were fewer than before to yield; and in a day or two 
even these had recovered their wonted serenity. 

Head-winds followed, and the ten days that passed were utilized in 
drills and exercises, as the ship slowly made her way towards her port. 
The sight of Cape Henry Light was most welcome, and as they passed 
into the Roads with a fair wind and came to anchor off Fort Monroe, 
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visions of fresh provisions, milk for the coffee as well as by itself, and 
such other luxuries flitted through the minds of all the youngsters. 
Visions indeed they proved—and haseless ones,—for the exchequer did 
not seem to be equal to the task of providing for the wants of the hungry 
youths, who were forced to partake of the stock of sea-stores that had 
been laid in. Although the colonel was, as the fellows said, “running 
the grub,” yet it was not a successful business, from the midshipman’s 
point of view at least: and all longed for the good table that had been 
left behind at Newport. 

On the following day the entire company of midshipmen went on 
shore in charge of the officers, to look at the fort and gain information 
regarding its construction. Of the bustle and stir upon the wharf, of 
the crowd of soldiers coming and going, of the sutlers’ shops, the 
martial law, the numerous sentries, the extensive garrison, nothing now 
remains, and peaceful gatherings of excursionists from inland cities now 
come in the season to visit the scenes once rendered so stirring in history. 
It was a hot and uncomfortable day on which this visit of inspection 
was paid, and glad indeed was every one when it came to a conclusion. 
Afloat, as well as ashore, was much work being done ; the fleet of men- 
of-war lay well up towards Newport News, and in the distance could 
be seen what remained of the “Congress” after her contest with the 
“ Merrimac,” three months before. It was indeed historic ground, and 
as they looked about them, they longed for the time to come when they 
too might help on the good cause and be in active service. 

A day or two later they sailed for Yorktown, where they all went 
ashore again, and, after being received by the general in command, 
were led a long and fatiguing tramp through a great part of the lines 
thrown up by McClellan when besieging the place. It was not only 
hot but dusty, and there was no water obtainable; and for the first 
time Jack found the efficacy of chewing tobacco as a provocative of the 
salivary glands and a quencher of thirst ; the after-effects, however, 
were not at all pleasant, as may be imagined, and Jack, who had but 
just sworn on, so to speak, now swore off with great impetuosity. His 
appetite for the late dinner, which was found waiting upon their return 
to the ship, was not particularly good, and it was some days before his 
digestive functions resumed their normal condition. 

On the following day the anchor was again weighed and sail made 
for Port Royal, the capes of the Chesapeake being passed with a fair 
breeze, which soon, however, died away, leaving the heat of the sun 
untempered even by a passing breath. For a week the winds proved 
light and baffling, and little or no progress was made to the south’ard ; 
occasionally little light clouds would fleck the horizon and rise slowly 
to the zenith; but no grateful shade tempered the rays of the fierce 
June sun; it was hot and extremely uncomfortable, and by degrees the 
various articles of underclothing were laid aside, and only enough left 
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to answer the requirements of the morning inspection at quarters. 
Hot as it was, however, it was not too much so for the usual drill with 
the great guns, which absorbed so much energy and gave out so much 
perspiration as to leave them unfitted for any heavier task than checkers 
or a novel. 

It was next to impossible to sleep below the spar-deck, and several 
nights Jack turned in on the soft side of a plank and slept the sleep 
of the just. Now, too, came trouble about the food: the coffee and 
tea were both poor, the salt beef and pork with soggy potatoes, relieved 
by an occasional bit of rice, formed the staple diet; to crown all, the 
water was not only warm, but not good, some tanks being filled with a 
semi-gelatinous ropy fluid that was disgusting to the eye and unfit for 
any purposes whatever; the toilet had to be performed in salt water, 
and altogether it was not a very happy time. A favorite variation 
from the established bill of fare was hard bread soaked in hot water, 
vulgarly known as pap, and a mixture of molasses and water, called 
by the euphonious title of swankey. 

As the old craft slowly made her way towards port, the noon posi- 
tions on her chart “looking like a target shot at by an old Queen 
Anne,” off Hatteras the weather became threatening and the regular 
four-hour watches were kept. Before this there had been no night 
watches, save for those detailed from the senior class, but now came the 
chance for the fledglings to have a taste of watch and watch. Towards 
midnight it began to breeze up somewhat, the dark clouds that had 
hung to the northwest had moved and were now scurrying overhead, 
invisible save for an occasional flash of lightning, which seemed as if it 
would sear the eyeballs with its intensity, when just as the watch was 
coming on deck the rain began to fall in torrents, and the work of 
shortening sail, which had been begun some time before, became exces- 
sively difficult; not so much from the violence of the wind as from 
the want of experience on the part of those who were depended on for 
the pulling and hauling that had to be done. Clad as they were in 
rubber clothes, it was almost impossible to do the work required, and 
as the rain continued to pour down, it found its way beneath the pro- 
tecting covering, and a “dem’d, damp, moist, unpleasant” set of bodies 
they were, when about half-past one the watch that had been on deck 
since eight o’clock was permitted to go below to get a couple of hours’ 
sleep before being called to stand the morning watch. Fortunately for 
the tired youngsters, that hour found the heavens clear and a lieutenant 
of a merciful temperament in charge of the deck, and they were not 
turned out, but allowed to sleep in until seven o’clock as usual. 


ALLAN D. Brown, 
Commander U.S.N. 


(To be continued.) 





THE MONTH'S NEWS. 


SUMMARY OF THE WORLD’S EVENTS FROM MAY 15 TO JUNE 
15 INCLUSIVE. 


Domestic Events. 


On Friday, May 15, the Assembly passed the Brooklyn Bridge Extension and the 
Broadway Arcade Underground Railroad bills. The Brooklyn Bridge bill passed 
the Senate also. At the extra session Mr. Jacobs introduced a bill providing for 
the enumeration of the inhabitants. It was ordered to be printed. Judge Van 
Brunt ordered that H. M. Munsell should go to the county jail for thirty days and 
pay a fine of two hundred and fifty dollars for contempt of court, while juror, in 
going to O’Donovan Rossa’s office during the Short-Phelan trial. On the 19th, 
Munsell was taken before the general term of the Supreme Court on a writ of habeas 
corpus, decision being reserved. On the 18th, Admiral Jouett, at Panama, told 
the Navy Department that Barranquilla is the only point on the Colombian coast 
where the rebels hold possession. Commodore Jonathan Young, commandant of 
the New London, Connecticut, Navy-Yard, died in New London on the 17th, aged 
fifty-eight. Mr. Charles Welford died in London on the 18th. On the 20th the 
Commercial Convention in Atlanta, Georgia, voted in favor of a national bankrupt 
law. On the same date, in Newark, after a long illness, died Frederick T. Freling- 
huysen, ex-Secretary of State. His career was long and brilliant. On the 21st 
the President appointed D. V. O’Leary postmaster at Albany, and R. M. T. Hunter 
collector of customs for the district of Tappahannock, Virginia. On the 28d, W. 
H. Bunn was appointed marshal for the northern district of New York. Senator 
Sherman, of Ohio, announced himself a candidate for re-election. The Albany 
Legislature, on the 22d, passed a State Census bill like the one that Governor Hill 
lately vetoed. On the 25th the Secretary of War ordered the commanding generals 
of the divisions of the Pacific and the Missouri to make every exertion possible to 
suppress Indian outbreaks in New Mexico and Arizona. On the same date, Judge 
Bond, at Richmond, made a decision which ratified a recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, and nullified everything previously done by the Virginia Leg- 
islature in regard to the public debt of that State. On the 24th, Concord, Ohio, and 
Alton, Lllinois, were visited by destructive tornadoes. Governor Hill signed two 
amendments to the military code, the ‘‘ Life and Limb” bill, and the bill to pre- 
vent private bankers from representing themselves to be a bank. On the 21st the 
President’s appointment of Mr. G. V. N. Lathrop as minister to Russia was unan- 
imously approved by a resolution passed by the Michigan House of Representatives. 
Colonel Frank H. Pierce was appointed consul to Matanzas, Cuba. The American 
Bank-Note Company of this city has been awarded by the Postmaster-General the 
contract for furnishing postage-stamps for the next four years. 

On May 27 the President appointed Edward Campbell, Jr., to be United States 
marshal for the southern district of Iowa, and on June 1, Isaac R. Maynard, of 
New York, second comptroller of the treasury. The Attorney-General decided that 
James M. Morgan is under no disabilities to accept office. During an interview at 
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Cincinnati, Speaker Carlisle spoke very warmly of the President’s industry and 
ability. Secretary Lamar does not think that the civil service law applies to 
chiefs of divisions. He appointed, without a civil service examination, Robert 
Hunter, of Winchester, Virginia, to be chief of the division of accounts of the 
General Land Office. The President attended decoration-day services in New 
York City. Dr. Neil F. Graham, of Minnesota, assistant medical referee of the 
Pension Bureau, and Drs. W. H. Gobrecht and John H. Ross, of Indiana, medical 
examiners, in the Pension Office, were removed on account of offensive partisan- 
ship. A. F. Howard, collector of customs at Portsmouth, New Hampshire, ten- 
dered his resignation on the ground that he was a Republican, and that his “offensive 
partisanship could be attested by many witnesses.’’ This is conscientiousness with 
a vengeance. On the 28th the President telegraphed to Senator Gibson that it 
would be legally and otherwise inexpedient to reopen the New Orleans Exposition. 
At the end of May the public debt showed a decrease of nearly three million four 
hundred thousand dollars. New Mexico issued an appeal stating that about one 
hundred persons had been massacred by the Indians, and that five thousand troops 
were needed to restore order and punish the aggressors. On May 31, General Crook 
telegraphed to General Pope from Fort Bayard, Arizona, that the outlook was bad, 
the Indians being difficult to suppress. On the 27th, Governor Hill vetoed the new 
Census bill. On the 29th the general term of the Supreme Court reversed Judge 
Van Brunt’s decision in regard to Munsell, and ordered the latter’s discharge. On 
June | the rail and iron mills in Wheeling, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louis, Pitts- 
burgh, and various other manufacturing centres closed, and threw about one 
hundred thousand men out of employment. 

It becomes more and more evident that the President does not intend that effi- 
cient and conscientious chiefs of divisions shall be interfered with. During the 
week ending June 9 he appointed Herbert B. Beecher, a son of Henry Ward 
Beecher, collector of customs for Oregon and Washington Territory. The Rev. 
Mr. Beecher was too busy with his illogical sermons on evolution to say anything 
in regard to this appointment. Doubtless he regards it as an appointment of Provi- 
dence. On June 2 the President appointed H. C. Urner to succeed Lot Wright 
as United States marshal for the southern district of Ohio, and Frederick H. 
Marsh to succeed A. M. Jones as marshal for the northern district of Illinois. 

The Secretary of the Treasury approved of the report made by the commission 
which investigated the workings of the Internal Revenue Bureau. Almost every 
business man and banking association in South Carolina signed a protest to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury against the continued coinage of the present silver dollar. 
The New Orleans Exhibition is, after all, to reopen in November. On June 8, 
Robert Treat Paine, grandson of the Paine, died, aged eighty, in Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts. The President refused to bestow the superintendency of one of the new 
public buildings in Ohio upon Mr. Bacon, of Toledo, his brother-in-law, one of the 
most prominent candidates for the place. This looks as though Cleveland disap- 
proved of principles kindred to nepotism. Secretary Manning revoked all Treas- 
ury orders about the disinfection of rags. The Secretary of the Navy decided to 
order a court-martial to try the case of Paymaster-General J. A. Smith, chief of 
the Bureau of Provision and Clothing. On June 13, Governor Hill filed a docu- 
ment vetoing a great many items of the Supply bill. It is thought that Blaine 
will take the stump in Ohio for Foraker. The entire force of the Statistical Bu- 
reau of the Agricultural Department were informed they would have to go on 
furlough, without pay, from June 20 to July 1. On June 10 the bill to apportion 
the State of Pennsylvania into Congressional districts was passed in the Senate by 
a two-thirds vote over the governor’s veto. On June 11 the Republican caucus of 
the New Hampshire Legislature nominated Henry W. Blair for United States 
Senator on the first ballot. On June 15 the preparations were made to take General 
Grant to Mr. Drexel’s cottage on Mount McGregor, New York, whence varying 
intelligence concerning his health has issued daily since. 









THE MONTH’S NEWS. 


Foreign Events. 


On May 15, Mr. Gladstone said that the government intended to deal with 
the Scotch Crofters’ bill, the Scottish Secretary bill, and the Irish Crimes act. On 
the 18th the House of Commons entered into committee of supply on a vote of 
three million three hundred and sixty thousand five hundred pounds on account of 
the vote of credit. It was said in London that Russia demands Merutchak and 
Zulfikar Pass. In the House of Commons on the 18th, Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice 
said that the negotiations carried on with Spain for a commercial treaty had termi- 
nated unsatisfactorily. In Turkey negotiations were proceeding having in view the 
occupation of Suakim and the Soudan, the Porte promising to assist in suppressing the 
slave-trade. John Bright, in reply to a letter from an American friend, said Eng- 
land would not return to the policy of protection until the United States returned 
to slavery. Onthe 19th, Mr. Lowell and Mr. Phelps visited Windsor. Mr. Lowell 
presented his letter of recall, and introduced Mr. Phelps to the Queen. On the 18th, 
Cunningham and Burton, the dynamiters, were found guilty. They were sentenced 
to life imprisonment. On the 15th, Mr. Fargus, author of ‘Called Back,” died in 
Monaco. Copies of the revised edition of the Old Testament were presented to the 
London press at midnight. On the 14th, Minister Morton presented his letter of 
recall to President Grévy. On the 21st the London stock market was very much 
depressed by the report of delay in the settlement of the Afghan dispute. On the 
24th the Turkish Council of Ministers discussed Earl Granville’s note to the Turkish 
ambassador in London in regard to the proposed occupation by Turkey of Suakim 
and other Red Sea stations in Egypt. On the 22d, Lord Roseberry visited Berlin, to 
ask, it is said, the German emperor to arbitrate in the Afghan frontier matter, and 
to endeavor to secure his support in regard to the Egyptian financial meeting. 
On the 22d died Victor Hugo, the great French poet, dramatist, and novelist, at his 
home in Paris, in his eighty-fourth year. On the 24th his body was conveyed to 
the Arc de Triomphe. On that day and the next Communists’ troubles broke out 
in Paris, but were soon quelled by the police. On the 27th it was rumored that the 
English proposals lately offered to Hussan Fehmi Pasha, the Turkish envoy, had 
been declined. It was said, on the 28th, that a Russian outpost had fired upon a 
Chinese outpost in Mantchooria. On June 1 anti-Jewish riots occurred in Vienna, 
the elections having produced an excitement among the people. On May 28 the 
Baptist Missionary Society gave a breakfast in London to the African explorer, 
Mr. Henry M. Stanley. On the 81st, Serinagur, in India, was devastated by an 
earthquake. Twenty miles to the south, the mosque at Sopur was destroyed and two 
hundred persons killed. On June 1 the funeral of Victor Hugo took place in Paris. 
It was one of the grandest pageants ever seen there. Nearly all the illustrious men 
in France took part. His remains were deposited in the Pantheon. The Paris 
Salon prizes were awarded to Bouguereau, Constant, and Humbert, in that order. 
On May 27, Charles Rogier, Belgian statesman, died in Brussels, aged almost eighty- 
five. On the 80th the London Daily News announced, on the best authority, that 
Russia had accepted England’s proposals, and that the Afghan question had been 
completely settled. On June 1, Earl Granville’s secretary denied this statement in 
a letter to the News. Meanwhile reports circulated in Cairo that E] Mahdi had 
sent Hassein Khalifa to Cairo to arrange matters with the Khedive. 

On June 4, Mr. Gladstone stated that Russia and England had agreed to submit 
their differences to an arbitrator, and had agreed upon the arbitrator, whose name 
was not mentioned because he had not yet been formally asked. On the 5th the 
British cabinet discussed Irish coercion for two hours, but failed to reach an har- 
monious understanding. On June 9 a cabinet council was held, and it was re- 
solved to resign. On June 6, Sir Peter Lumsden arrived in London. On the 
same day excitement was caused in St. Petersburg by the announcement that Ab- 
durrahman, the Amir of Afghanistan, had, been wounded by his suite while trav- 
eling in Persia. On June 8, Mr. Phelps, United States minister to Great Britain, 
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was the guest of the evening at the dinner given in London to the judges by Lord 
Mayor Fowler at the Mansion House. Mr. Phelps made an excellent impression, 
which it is to be hoped he will maintain. The first part of Ruskin’s autobiography 
appeared. The slander case of C. W. Adams against Lord Coleridge was compro- 
mised. Among deaths were those of Sir Julius Benedict, the composer, aged nearly 
eighty-one, and James Moncrieff Arnott, the Scotch surgeon, aged ninety-one. It 
was thought that the MSS. left by Victor Hugo would fill ten volumes. On June 
9 the treaty of peace between France and China was signed. Asiatic cholera was 
pronounced epidemic in the province of Valencia. A cyclone damaged Aden, 
Arabia, on June 3, to the amount of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. On 
the same day the Russian council of the empire discussed the question of an in- 
crease of the tariff. The general conviction was that there should be a twenty per 
cent. increase of the duties on most of the importations. 

On June 10 the London Standard said that, if requested by the Queen, the 
Conservatives would undertake the formation of a new ministry. Onthe 11th the 
Standard said “that a suspicion existed, which daily deepens, that the Gladstone 
ministry courted their recent defeat for the purpose of concealing behind its excite- 
ment their own dissensions. The statements made since the defeat by some of the 
Liberal members, who absented themselves from the vote on the fatal division, show 
that the government might have saved themselves on that vote if they had cared 
seriously todoso.’”’? On the 18th, Lord Granville announced in the House of Lords 
that Mr. Gladstone had tendered to the Queen the resignation of himself and his 
entire cabinet. The Queen had accepted the resignation and summoned the Mar- 
quis of Salisbury. On the 15th the House of Commons completed the bill bestow- 
ing a pension upon Princess Beatrice on the occasion of her marriage. It was 
thought that Sir Stafford Northcote would be created a peer and be given a minor 
place in the cabinet; that Lord Salisbury would be Premier and Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and that Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach would be Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and leader in the House of Commons. The Queen offered 
Mr. Gladstone an earldom in recognition of his services, and Mr. Gladstone asked 
to be permitted to dispense with the honor. On June 12, Mr. Phelps appeared be- 
fore the House of Lords to give his opinion concerning the marriage laws of the State 
of New York from 1691 to 1830, @ propos of Major Maitland’s claim to the Lauder- 
dale peerage. When Mr. Phelps rose to leave, their lordships all rose and bowed 
tohim. Mr. Rendle is going to publish an account of the early life of John Har- 
vard, founder of Harvard College. Cholera continued to rage in the provinces of 
Valencia, Castellon de la Plana, and Murcia, and in the city of Madrid, Spain. 
On the 12th, Charles Alphonse Léon Renier, the eminent French archeologist, died 
in Paris, aged seventy-six. The treaty between France and China is to last for ten 
years. It provides that French soldiers shall not enter Chinese territory, nor shall 
Chinese soldiers enter French territory. The relations between France and Annam 
must not be of such a nature as to embarrass China. A boundary commission is to 
be appointed to settle questions relating to the frontier by November next. The 
French shall build a railway in Tonquin. If the Chinese wish to build a railway, 
it must be a French railway. On June 15 the death of Admiral Courbet, the com- 
mandant of the French fleet in Chinese waters, was announced. On the same date 
died of apoplexy Prince Frederick Charles of Germany, aged fifty-seven. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE ADMINISTRATION.—Ninety days have elapsed since President 
Cleveland entered upon the duties of his great office,—a longer period 
by two days than that which consummated the active Presidency of 
the lamented Garfield, and sufficiently long to give index to the char- 
acter and purpose of the administration. 

The commencement of the administration was marked by the 
selection of a cabinet owing its origin beyond doubt to the personal 
preference and judgment of the Executive alone, uninfluenced by the 
recommendations of the politicians of his party, and yet evidently 
representative, in the opinion of the President, of the incongruous 
political elements which, combined, caused his nomination and election 
to the Presidency. 

Under these circumstances the problem of assimilation and practical 
working together was no easy one, we may readily believe, for the 
President to solve. That he has, however, in the main, satisfactorily 
done so, albeit with some sharp disciplinary work, is an assured fact, 
honorable to the President and very satisfactory to the country. 

In no way is it shown more forcibly than by the united action of 
the Cabinet in upholding and obeying the civil service law in the face 
of the wellnigh united opposition of the politicians of their own party. 

The foreign appointments, with the exception of the ill-fated and 
foolish Mr. Keiley, have been respectable and creditable. In the 
matter of appointments not governed by the law relating to the civil 
service, the President has, although naturally appointing men of his 
own political faith, required honesty and capability to be corequisites 
with their Democracy. This is all that we have a right to expect 
until the scope of the civil service law is made to embrace all public 
officers and not subordinates only. 

The foreign policy of the government, as far as indicated, is as ag- 
gressive and pronounced as may be expected, or as is wise and prudent, 
until the number of our ships of war, and the calibre of their guns, give 
tone and warrant to a stronger policy. 

The financial policy of the administration seems to wisely aim at 
letting well enough alone. The brilliant young Secretary of the Navy 
seems bent on breaking up a rascally ring in his department, and for 
this he assuredly deserves the thanks of the country. 
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To summarize, the administration, if not brilliant, is honest and 
safe, and the country can look forward to the allotted period of its 
existence without fear or tremor. 


THE KELLAR CaAsE.—The case of Mr. Owen Kellar, who was cer- 
tified by the Civil Service Commission for appointment to a clerkship 
in the office of the First Auditor of the Treasury, but owing to the 
fact of his being a Republican was objected to by Congressman War- 
ner, of Ohio, in whose district Mr. Kellar resides, demonstrated very 
plainly two things, namely, the sincerity of the President and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in the execution of the Civil Service law, and 
the utter unfitness of Appointment Clerk Higgins and First Auditor 
Chenoweth for the positions they hold. 

Congressman Warner had no difficulty in making tools of Messrs. 
Higgins and Chenoweth in his efforts to accomplish the rejection of 
Mr. Kellar, and, not content with violating the tenth section of the 
Civil Service act, which says “that no recommendation shall be re- 
ceived from any member of the House of Representatives, except as 
to the character of the applicant, by any person concerned in making 
any examination or appointment under the act,” he went to the extent 
of coolly informing Mr. Kellar that, in view of his objections, while 
Mr. Higgins would appoint him, Judge Chenoweth would discharge 
him the next day. 

The Commission having called the attention of the President to 
these facts, he communicated the same to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
who promptly addressed the Commission as follows: 


‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
‘WASHINGTON, July 2, 1885. 


‘‘Hon. Dorman B. Eaton, United States Civil Service Commission : 

“Srr,—I was not until last night fully informed of the circumstances con- 
nected with the Kellar affair. If you have Mr. Kellar’s address will you kindly 
advise him to report to me this morning for duty? I intend that this Department 


shall strictly observe the law. Respectfully yours, 
“DANIEL MANNING.” 


So far, so good, but it is to be hoped the President will make an 
example of Messrs. Higgins and Chenoweth by promptly dismissing 
them from the positions they have disgraced. Such action on his part 
would probably be all that is needed to prevent a recurrence of such 
conduct by any other public officer. 


MINISTER KEILEY.—We hope the President and Secretary of State 
will quietly and gracefully command the return of our minister to 
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Austria-Hungary, in deference to the suggestions of that government 
that Mr. Keiley would not find Vienna an agreeable place of residence. 
The reasons, as semi-officially given, are certainly forcible, and the 
objection as to him well taken. They involve the unfortunate speech 
of Mr. Keiley in 1870 or 1871, in which he used very abusive lan- 
guage towards King Victor Emmanuel, which caused his rejection by 
Italy as our representative to the Italian court, and that while claim- 
ing the most pronounced Catholic views, he violated the principles of 
the Catholic Church by contracting a civil marriage with a Jewess ; and, 
finally, in view of his rejection by King Humbert, that his appoint- 
ment cannot be received as at all complimentary to the emperor of 
Austria. The government of Austria, however, makes it clearly un- 
derstood “that the Jewish origin of Mr. Keiley’s wife had nothing to 
do with the opposition to his acceptance.” 


THe “ Dotpuin.”—The press of the country has teemed with com- 
ment and gossip in relation to the acceptance or non-acceptance by Sec- 
retary Whitney of the “ Dolphin.” Unfortunately for the proper 
understanding of the merits of the matter, the discussion has degen- 
erated into a partisan controversy. 

The facts of the case certainly do not warrant the bitter onslaughts 
made against Mr. Roach, the contractor who built the vessel, and we 
should be very much surprised if the decision of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral does not compel the acceptance of the “ Dolphin,” and vindi- 
cate the action of the Advisory Board in reporting that Mr. Roach had 
complied with the terms of his contract, and recommending her ac- 
ceptance. 

We do not question Secretary Whitney’s motives in ordering a 
board to report on the “Dolphin” after the Advisory Board had 
already reported favorably, but we cannot but deem it a most unfortu- 
nate error of judgment on his part, as the ability and integrity of the 
members of the Advisory Board is beyond question, and their compe- 
tency and professional fitness to judge of the questions that legally 
come before them should never have been questioned by the appoint- 
ment of the second board. 


THE Inp1an TrovuBLEs.—The Indian trouble threatens to be serious. 
It is reported in Washington that the commanding officer at Fort 
Reno has been instructed that the outbreak must be suppressed even if 
the Cheyennes are wiped out of existence. Some four thousand troops 
have been ordered to concentrate at Fort Reno under the direct com- 
mand of General Miles, and General Sheridan has himself, under the 
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directions of the President, proceeded to the seat of trouble. The fol- 
lowing are the instructions of the President to General Sheridan : 


‘‘ EXECUTIVE MANSION, WASHINGTON, July 10, 1885. 
“ LIEUTENANT-GENERAL Puit H. SHERIDAN: 

‘¢ Srr,—In view of the possible disturbances that may occur among the Indians 
now in the Indian Territory, and the contemplated concentration of troops in that 
locality, I deem it desirable that you proceed at once to the location where trouble 
is to be apprehended and advise with and direct those in command as to the steps 
to be taken to prevent disorder and depredations by the Indians, and as to the dis- 
position of the troops. 

‘* Your acquaintance with the history and the habits and customs of these 
Indians leads me also to request that you invite statements on their part as to any 
real or fancied injury or injustice toward them, or any other causes that may have 
led to discontent, and to inform yourself generally as to their condition. You are 
justified in assuring them that any cause of complaint will be fully examined by 
the authorities here, and if wrongs exist they shall be remedied. 

‘‘T think I hardly need add that they must be fully assured of the determina- 
tion on the part of the government to enforce their peaceful conduct, and by all the 
power it has at hand to prevent and punish acts of lawlessness and any outrages 


upon our settlers. 
‘Yours truly, 


‘‘GROVER CLEVELAND.”’ 


We presume there is no doubt on the minds of any of our readers 
but that the Indians have wrongs that are the foundation for the necessity 
of this active intervention on the part of the army, as has nearly always 
been the case in the past when hostilities have arisen. It is only an- 
other instance of where the army takes the consequences of an absurd 
Indian policy on the part of the government which permits the control 
of the Indians by the Department of the Interior instead of the De- 
partment of War. 

There would certainly be fewer wrongs to be righted if the Indian 
Bureau was transferred to the War Department. As it is, the army 
obeys orders, fights the Indians, and is abused roundly from one end 
of. the country to the other for so doing. 

The true views of the service are, we believe, pithily expressed in a 
letter to the San Francisco Argonaut, and published in that paper in 
its issue of July 4, from an officer on duty at headquarters at the 
Platte, in which he says, “ Nine-tenths of our Indian scares and howls 
from the people are for the purpose of getting troops and money in 
that particular locality, and the same proportion of Indians ‘ break 
out,’ driven to it by starvation. . . . I was born in the Indian Terri- 
tory ; I have served against Indians, being severely wounded ; I com- 
manded a post in the Indian Territory for three years: hence I know 
whereof I speak. My sympathies are and have always been with the 
Indians, and I believe every soldier feels the same. We only obey 
orders by shooting the much-abused red man.” 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


RussIA UNDER THE TzarRs. By SrepniaK. Rendered into English by 
William Westall. Harper & Brothers: New York. 


This is a book of profound and thrilling interest. In the blessedness of our 
American freedom we may use such a word as “‘ despotism’? without realizing very 
definitely what it means. After reading Stepniak’s book we understand something 
of its significance. The book is a terrible indictment of Russian autocracy. 
Probably to most readers Russia is a comparatively unknown land. Only a few 
prominent facts of her history and government are known to those who are pretty 
well informed as to the other countries of Europe. Fuller information has been 
given only in later years, and much of that is from travelers who have seen only 
the outside of things, and whose impressions have been colored by official courte- 
sies and narrowed by limited experiences. This book is by a Russian, a man of 
intelligence and education, and an enthusiastic lover of that liberty which has been 
vouchsafed to more favored nations. He knows the history of his native country 
with minute thoroughness from beginning to end. And while he evinces such 
perfect familiarity with facts, he knows how to give those facts their utmost cumu- 
lative force by simple methods of presentation, and he is philosophic enough to 
draw from them conclusions most valuable to the student of politics. All that he 
presents bears the stamp of truth and honesty, and much which he relates has come 
within his own observation: the rest is supported upon testimony which cannot be 
impeached, and supplemented often by precise documentary evidence. He turns 
the Russian government inside out, and it is a picture of the must hideous despot- 
ism possible to conceive. The tireless, omnipresent supervision of the police, vex- 
atious and maddening to the last degree; the midnight arrests, when the victims 
of tyranny are dragged from their homes to prison, in many instances without 
knowing the charges against them; the ridiculous travesties of justice called trials ; 
the loathsome abominations and horrors of prison-life; ingenious cruelties that 
would shame a Turk; the awful desolation and privations of exile, driving its 
victims to madness and death; the cool, deliberate destruction of all education 
worthy the name; the almost absolute extinction of the press; the extermination 
of political life, properly so called; the bigotry, the stupidity, the fiendish cruelty 
of the officials,—all make up a recital that shocks beyond expression, and remains 
upon the memory like a hideous dream. While Stepniak portrays this Russian 
despotism with wonderful vividness and power, he gives at the same time that 
impression of self-restraint which adds immensely to the effectiveness of his de- 
scriptions. 

In the first division of his work, the Past, he rapidly sketches the early days 
of Russia, calls attention to the privileges which the people enjoyed, the subdi- 
vision of the country under a multitude of princes, the never-ending feuds that 
succeeded and the suppression of those feuds under the strong coercion of a single 
chief, the growth of a standing army, and the final evolution of that monstrous des- 
potism which affronts the splendor of the civilization of the nineteenth century. 
In the construction of this vast superstructure of tyranny the church has played 
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an important part. The church has upheld the Tzar, and the Tzar has used the 
church, with the natural reverence paid to its ritual and its clergy, to strengthen 
the imperial pretensions. Mr. Stepniak says, ‘‘ Religious propaganda is the sure, 
the last, and the most potent of the influences which confer on the Muscovite 
authority its sacred character and its tremendous power. ... Obedience to the 
Tzar was proclaimed as the first duty and the highest virtue of the Christian 
believer. The Tzar, on his part, believed himself to be an incarnation of the 
divinity. Haberstein, the well-known traveler, when he visited Moscow, was 
greatly struck by the sacred character so implicitly imputed to the sovereign 
power. ‘If you ask a Muscovite,’ he said, ‘any question he is unable to answer, 
he is almost sure to answer, “‘God and the Tzar only know.’”’’ And the Tzar him- 
self, if he were asked anything,—for instance, the pardon of a prisoner,—would be 
almost sure to say, ‘ We shall release him if it be the will of God.’ As if he had 
a perfect understanding with the Almighty, and their relations were of the most 
familiar and confidential character.” 

In the most interesting way Mr. Stepniak describes this Russian theocracy 
with the Tzar at its head, the priestly dictation which it imposed upon the people, 
and the resulting stagnation of Russian life. ‘‘ Every industry was equally back- 
ward, and two centuries after gunpowder had come into general use many of the 
soldiers of the Tzar still fought with bows and arrows,—even when the national 
territory had become so extensive that the army required for its defense and the 
consequent outlay on its maintenance had increased threefold within a hundred 
years.”’ 

This stagnation was ended, as everybody knows, by Peter the Great. Step- 
niak sees to it, however, that there shall be no misunderstanding the man. 
‘‘ Nothing could be more absurd than to represent the cruel, reforming Tzar as a 
man of lofty sentiment, admiring civilization for itself, and desirous of introducing 
it into his empire for the intellectual improvement of his subjects. In order to 
make Russia equal to the fulfillment of her new destinies, the first essential was to 
make her a strong state, and to this end Peter directed all his energies. Science, 
culture, and the arts he valued solely for their practical utility, caring for them 
only so far as they forwarded his political designs. The foremost of these designs 
was the organization of a powerful military force, well armed and disciplined, and 
supplied with equipments and material of war from sources exclusively Russian. 
The sciences that Peter protected and the schools which he founded were such as 
promised to give him good officers, engineers, and administrators. The industries 
he most favored were those which provided for the wants of the army and navy, 
and contributed most largely to the revenues of the state.” 

Thus the military idea became the prominent idea of the state, to which per- 
sonal comfort, the ties of family, the necessities of business, and all the charm of 
life were sacrificed. All alike were under this military bondage, and some even gave 
the labor of their hands under compulsion to the Tzar and his officers. St. Peters- 
burg was built, as it will be remembered, by masons, carpenters, and laborers com- 
pelled to do the requisite work under pain of confiscation of property or the scaf- 
fold. 

Part II. of Stepniak’s book is devoted to ‘‘ Dark Places,’ and is well named. 
It describes the methods of arrest by the police; their devices to secure their vic- 
tims; the wretched travesties of law called trials; the terrible prisons, and the life 
of the exiles in Northern Russia and Siberia. The police arrests often take place 
at night. The family is aroused by some device like that of a pretended telegram ; 
then follows a search, in which every nook and corner is ransacked for inculpatory 
documents. Bureaus, boxes, and caskets are broken open, cushions are ripped up, 
beds turned inside out, carpets and even flooring removed. In a representative 
case which is described, a fragment of a letter is found which a girl of eighteen has 
received from a young man who happens to be a suspected person. The girl suc- 
ceeds in seizing the fragment and putting it into her mouth. ‘ But the very next 
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moment two brutal hands are at her throat. With a cry of indignation the father 
rushes forward to protect his child. In vain! Before he can reach her he is pushed 
back into a chair and held there fast while one of the ruffians deals with the young 
girl. One holds her hands, another grasps her throat, and a third, forcibly opening 
her mouth, thrusts into it his dirty fingers to get out the paper which she is trying 
to swallow. Writhing, panting, and desperate, she does her utmost to accomplish 
her purpose; but the odds against her are great. After a short struggle, the 
Terbere lays on the table a piece of white pulp streaked with blood and the men 
loose their hold; the victim falls fainting on the floor. This insolent conduct 
of Miss N. will be fully set forth in the official depositions.’’ When the search is 
ended, the young lady is ordered to bid her family farewell. ‘‘ Five minutes later 
is heard the rolling of the wheels which convey the lost one to the dungeons of the 
Tzar ; and a darkness, as of night, has descended on three lives, it may be for years, 
it may be forever.’’? The young lady is taken to the House of Preventive Detention, 
where her name, age, and description are put down. There she receives a number, 
is placed in a cell, which henceforth becomes her home and possibly her tomb. 

One of the peculiar features of the Russian prison is the system of knocks, like 
a code of telegraph signals, by which, though always separated, the prisoners can 
carry on conversations with one another, and so tell their stories of suffering and 
sorrow. 

But the reader naturally asks after the trial of the poor girl who has interested 
us. That comes after a while. She is taken before the procurator and examined 
on the charge of having suspicious relations with X , a political suspect. As she is 
entirely innocent of any political relations with him, she naturally denies the 
charge. Upon this she is remanded to prison to “‘reflect.’? This reflection lasts 
possibly six months, and being brought again before the procurator the same scene is 
enacted, and she is charged with “ obstinacy’’ and sent back to prison till she repent. 
Year after year passes, her bloom is gone, her health is destroyed, and she thinks of 
suicide. In the end she may strangle herself with a pocket-handkerchief, or poison 
herself, or cut her throat with a pair of scissors or piece of broken glass, or she 
may be released to die outside, or, if she be exceptionally strong, she may be sent 
to end her days in Siberia. 7 

In all political and military trials there is the same monotonous cruelty and 
outrageous injustice. It appears that in Russian trials ‘‘sentences are sometimes 
prescribed beforehand !’’ 

Here is a gem of legal procedure: ‘‘General Todleben gave orders tnat sen- 
tence of death should be passed on the prisoners. Seeing that the crime laid to 
their charge was neither capital nor very clearly proved, the execution of these or- 
ders, if any show of legality whatever was to be observed, was not very easy. But 
the tribunal was equal to the occasion. In the expedient known as ‘accumulative 
sentences’ it found a way out of the difficulty. In its judgment there is set down 
opposite the name of each prisoner crimes any one of which would in ordinary 
circumstances have been more than adequately punished by a few years’ transporta- 
tion to Siberia. Then those sentences were added together, and the sum of the 
whole was—death !”’ 

The Russian prisons are horrible beyond description. Vast, grim fortresses, 
under military supervision. The prisoners disappear in them as though they were 
swallowed up. In the chief prison in St. Petersburg the prisoners are not allowed 
to communicate, even with their keepers. No question is answered. The food is 
poor and repulsive, the cells are filthy beyond belief; no book, no pens, paper, 
or ink are allowed. The medical attendance isa farce. Terrible and degrading 
punishments attend the slightest offense. No wonder that the poor wretches go 
mad or die. The most hideous part of this prison is the Troubetskoi Ravelin, and 
the description of its horrors which Stepniak gives is taken from a letter by one of 
the inmates written in his own blood, the writer having bitten his own flesh for 
that purpose. 
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Exile in Siberia and Northern Russia is described with great vividness; but as 
this mode of Russian punishment is better known to the outside world, we will not 
dwell on this part of the account. 

Of course under this cruel and stupid oppression all intellectual life in Russia 
is being utterly destroyed. Students are watched, teachers are under espionage, 
text-books are examined, that all ideas of freedom and independence of thought be 
utterly eliminated. And as students are naturally enthusiastic and progressive, 
they become the bitterest haters of the imperial government. In the lower schools 
the study of history, literature, and general geography is proscribed on account of 
‘(dangerous tendencies.”” Of course anything like a Press has almost ceased to 
exist. Every device to hamper the gathering of news, to suppress all comments 
unfavorable to the government, and to ruin the business of newspaper publishing 
has been adopted. For instance: ‘‘ One was to appoint as special censor of an ob- 
noxious print an official living at the other extremity of the empire. This in- 
volved the sending to him of every proof, both of comment and news, before pub- 
lication. Hence the paper upon which this practical joke was played could not 
appear until ten or fifteen days after its contemporaries of the same town or district. 
No journal giving news a fortnight out of date could possibly go on, and journals 
so treated rarely attempted to reappear.” 

The question naturally comes up at the conclusion of this most interesting 
book, What is to be the end of all this? Is there no deliverance for the Russian 
people? Will not the Tzar, if he is vested with such autocratic power, at last see 
the policy of ending this Oriental form of government and gradually shape Russia 
into a constitutional monarchy at least? Stepniak gives little encouragement for 
this. ‘‘No; it is sheer madness to hope that the political reorganization of Russia 
will be due to the Tzar himself. If some optimistical hope of this kind were par- 
donable in the beginning of the former reign, now, after thirty years of experi- 
ence, we may doubt the very sincerity of such tardy hopefulness. . . . The autoc- 
racy will be destroyed, there may be no doubt of it, but it will be done by some 
force. . . . Wecan only wish that the mode of execution of the unavoidable may 
be the least disastrous, least sanguinary, and the most humane. And there is a 
force which can strongly contribute to this,—it is the public opinion of European 
countries.’’ Let us add that the United States, for which Russia seems to have a 
strong friendship, may do much in the good work. W. C. M. 


MILITARY MANNERS AND Customs. By James ANSON FARRER, author of 
‘Primitive Manners and Customs.’’ New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. Farrer’s book is about as thorough a piece of iconoclasm as we remember 
to have read. Upon finishing its perusal the reader will be likely to find himself 
surrounded by a very large number of shattered military idols. Mr. Farrer looks at 
the subjects brought within the compass of his work with eyes unblinded by the 
‘pomp and pageantry and circumstance of war,’’ and treats them with remarkable 
clearness and independence of judgment and great freshness of thought. He 
plants himself sturdily on facts, and his facts show a very wide range of reading 
on the part of a man whose eyes are wide open. He indulges in no mere conjec- 
tures or hypotheses, but brings to his positions clear and authoritative evidence ; 
and, on the other hand, he allows himself to be imposed upon by no glittering 
generalizations from insufficient data, and by no military illusions, however vener- 
able and splendid. The outcome of all is a conclusion strongly condemnatory of 
war, except under imperious necessity, and the supreme necessity that of national 
defense, or the existence of a nation’s life. The author insists upon the folly, the 
cruelty, the waste of most wars, and that, though there are many instances which 
illustrate the nobler qualities of human nature, upon the whole, war has always 
tended to bring out the worst passions of men,—in other words, that it is the 
supreme scourge and calamity of human life. 
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The work is divided into nine chapters, which are headed The Laws of War, 
Warfare in Chivalrous Times, Naval Warfare, Military Reprisals, Military Strat- 
agems, Barbarian Warfare, War and Christianity, Curiosities of Military Disci- 
pline, and The Limits of Military Duties. Analytical tables of contents are placed 
at the opening of the book, which are repeated at the head of the proper chapter, 
and an index at the end of the work enables the reader to put his hand at once on 
anything he may want to use. There is a very rich store-house of facts gathered 
from an immense range of reading, which are by this arrangement made imme- 
diately available, and so the reader will be put in possession of a great amount of 
information, even if he does not agree with the conclusions of the author. There 
is not a dull line in the book, and it is a volume which one will be likely to keep 
within reach for reference and reperusal. 

In his first chapter Mr. Farrer takes up the comfortable belief that modern 
warfare ‘is infinitely less destructive than that of ancient or even medieval times ; 
and that the actual loss of life in battle has not kept pace with the development of 
new and more life-taking implements!’’ Yet it is difficult to imagine a stranger 
paradox, or a proposition that, if true, would reflect greater discredit on our me- 
chanical science. If our Gatling guns or Nordenfeldt five-barrels, capable of firing 
six hundred shots a minute, are less effective to destroy an enemy than all the para- 
phernalia of a medieval army, why not in that case return to weapons that by the 
hypothesis better fulfilled the purpose of war? This question is a reductio ad ab- 
surdum of this soothing delusion; but, as a matter of fact, there is no comparison 
in destructiveness between our modern warfare and that of our ancestors. The 
explanation of this common mistake is that the figures representing the killed in 
ancient and medieval battles are shown by adequate authority to be misleading to 
the last degree, and that, as a rule, the number of the slain given should be divided 
by a hundred. 

There is much interesting discussion of the efforts through international agree- 
ment to mitigate the evils of war; in which efforts the United States have always 
borne a conspicuous and honorable place. Mr. Farrer argues, however, that mili- 
tary theory is always in advance of military practice. He is profoundly skeptical as 
to the common belief that war is becoming more humane as the world grows older, 
and he thinks that ‘‘ unless the custom is checked altogether, the wars of the twen- 
tieth century may be expected to exceed in barbarity anything of which we have 
ary conception.”? In the use of poison, in bombarding towns, in the destruction of 
sacred and public buildings, in the treatment of prisoners, it is argued that the 
improvement in modern times is on the whole slight. 

One of the most interesting chapters is that on Warfare in Chivalrous Times, 
for the illusions of chivalry have been in many ways the most influential, and the 
knight has long pranced through history as the ideal warrior. Mr. Farrer takes 
for a text Hallam’s declaration that in the wars of Edward III. ‘‘the spirit of 
honorable as well as courteous behavior toward the foe seems to have arrived at 
its highest point,” and attacks this position with great force. The time of Edward 
III. was the fourteenth century, the century rich in some of the most famous names 
in chivalry, and the chief wars were described by the pen of Froissart; but Frois- 
sart himself, who described wars and battles and noble feats of arms with a candor 
equal to his honest delight in them, is alone proof enough that there seldom was a 
period when war was more ferociously conducted ; when the laws in restraint of it, 
imposed by the voice of morality or religion, were less felt; when the motives for 
it, as well as the incentives of personal courage, were more mercenary; or when 
the demoralization consequent upon it was more widely or more fatally spread. 
It appears that in the fourteenth century the indiscriminate slaughter of women 
and children was one of the commonest episodes of war, although the protection of 
women and the defenseless was one of the most prominent duties to which knights 
were pledged by their consecration vows; and the knights who perpetrated these 
cruelties were not punished, but often honored for them. Of course, if women 
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were frequently massacred, eminent ladies were taken prisoners of war, and in 
some instances put up at auction. Prisoners of war were loaded with chains and 
stoned to death. If they in any case were well treated, it was with the expectation 
of ransom rather than from any promptings of humanity. Sometimes in the 
course of besieging a town the eyes of prisoners were put out, their arms and legs 
torn off, and in this condition they were sent back with the intimation that all who 
defended themselves would be treated in like manner. Sacred buildings were ruth- 
lessly destroyed, wells were poisoned, and carrion were flung into besieged towns 
to infect the air and induce fatal disease. The spear-heads of the Crusaders were 
barbed, and the arms used at Crecy and elsewhere, so that the weapons could not 
be pulled out without laceration of the flesh. Of such famous flowers of chivalry 
as Du Guesclin, Richard Coeur de Lion, Philip Augustus of France, the Black 
Prince, and others hideous cruelties are related; and Mr. Farrer says, ‘‘ the military 
usages of the Greeks and Romans were mild and polished compared to the im- 
measurable savagery of those of the Christians of Froissart’s day.’’ The religious 
ceremonies which accompanied the initiation of the knight into the order of chiv- 
alry, as contrasted with his too frequent practice, gave a grotesque finish to its absurd- 
ities. Moreover, when we are called upon to admire the great chiefs who parade 
through chivalry we are to remember that the danger to a combatant in battle was 
in inverse proportion to his rank. The knights were protected with elaborate mail 
from head to foot, and, if taken prisoners, could ransom themselves; while the 
common soldiers were comparatively unprotected, and were without the means of 
ransom if captured. This chapter should be compared with Mr. Brace’s treatment 
of the same theme in his ‘‘ Gesta Christa.”’ 

In the chapter on Naval Warfare the practice of piracy is shown to be the 
origin of maritime warfare and the source of privateering and the modern navies 
of the world. The prize-money, which officers and sailors have received from cap- 
tured ships, has quickened the life in navies and introduced a decided mercenary 
spirit into the service. An interesting part of this chapter is the history of the 
efforts of the chief maritime powers to put an end to privateering, which was not 
brought about till the Declaration of Paris, in 1856. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that the United States did not sign that Declaration, on the ground that it did 
not exempt the merchant vessels of belligerents as well from public armed vessels as 
from privateers; ‘‘and,’’ as Mr. Farrer says, ‘‘this must be looked to as the next 
conquest of law over lawlessness.”’ 

Under Military Reprisals the veil is torn away from the operations of the 
Germans in the Franco-Prussian war of 1870, and they are shown to have been as 
greedy, cruel, and brutal.in their treatment of Frenchmen as any nation in modern 
times. 

The part the Press plays in inciting war in modern times is one of the most 
curious parts of Mr. Farrer’s book. He urges that newspapers are likely to favor 
war rather than peace, in view of the pecuniary advantages which the press always 
reaps in time of war. 

The subject of Military Stratagems is discussed with great fullness of informa- 
tion, and the questions of casuistry connected with them are treated in the most 
skillful manner. 

In the Limits of Military Duty Mr. Farrer raises the question at the outset, 
‘‘Does any moral stain attach to bloodshed committed upon the battle-field?”’ 
The general opinion is that the uniform of the state frees the soldier from the guilt 
which would belong to him were he to do the same thing in his individual capacity. 
It is shown, however, that in ancient times this view did not prevail, and many 
ceremonies of purification are cited to show that the blood-stained warrior had the 
sense of personal guilt. This is closely connected with the question as to whether 
a soldier should be allowed to form any judgment respecting the righteousness of 
the cause for which he is required to fight. The author contends that he should 
decide that question according to his own conscience. ‘‘ The principle here con- 
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tended for, that the soldier should be fully satisfied in his own mind of the justice 
of the cause he fights for, is the condition that Christian writers, from Augustine to 
Grotius, have placed on the lawfulness of military service. The objection to it, 
that its adoption would mean the ruin of military discipline, will appear the great- 
est argument of all in its favor, when we reflect that its uniform adoption would 
make war itself, which is the only reason for discipline, altogether impossible. . . . 
Once restrict legitimate warfare to the limits of national defense, and it is evident 
that the refusal of men to take part in a war of aggression would equally put an 
end to the necessity of defensive exertion.”’ 

‘We should have been glad to see so important a subject as the arbitration 
between the United States and England of the Alabama claims discussed, and also 
the general question of the growth of republican governments as affecting the 
character and frequency of wars, but assuredly Mr. Farrer’s book furnishes abun- 
dant material for profitable thinking. W. C. M. 


THE ADVENTURES OF TimIas TERRYSTONE. By OLiveR Bett Bunce, 
author of ‘ Bachelor Bluff,’’ ‘My House, an Ideal,” etc. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Timias Terrystone is left an orphan in the care of Mrs. Tobey, a kind, motherly 
woman, who fills humble parts at the theatres. He grows up into a good-looking 
fellow, and finally chooses the profession of an artist. The ‘adventures’? which 
make up the book are the various love-affairs in which he becomes complicated. 
The entanglements which beset his peace of mind and threaten to lay waste his life 
are skillfully shown to be the natural outcome of his own want of decision at critical 
moments, so that he is constantly the victim of circumstances that seem to warrant 
the most unfavorable opinions of his conduct and character. 

The pleasantest part of the story is the love-making between Timias and Alice 
Grace, a lovely young Quakeress, which makes an idyllic picture of exceeding beauty, 
and lingers on the memory with a sort of dewy morning freshness. We should 
have been glad to see more of Alice, who passes too soon out of sight, not to reap- 
pear until the end of the book. The Quaker dialect is correctly given for the most 
part, but we are not sure that an elderly member of the Society of Friends, like Alice’s 
grandmother, would be likely to use such an expression as ‘“‘ young sir.’’ After 
having plenty of love made to him by Janet Somers, a forward actress, and Rosina 
Dodd, a gushing and aggressive young lady, who manages to become engaged to 
him in spite of his love for Alice, he finally clears himself of all these complications 
and is to marry sweet Alice in about two years from the close of the book. We 
feel that Timias is by no means good enough for so lovely a girl, and if the two 
years’ probation pass without further embarrassments, and if their ultimate married 
life is happy, it will be due to a fortunate combination of circumstances, not to any 
strength of character on the part of Mr. Terrystone. 

The conversations are very vivacious and natural, and the book abounds in 
wise and witty sayings, which show keen and independent observation of men and 


things. W. C. M. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


STaTIsTICcs OF THE WAR.—Figures are not generally interesting to the mass 
of readers, but there are very few persons who will not become interested in the 
statistics of the war of the Rebellion presented with this letter. Very few persons 
have stopped to notice that the States and Territories contributed to the army of the 
Union nearly 8,500,000 men, and fewer persons have had opportunity to learn the 
losses by death in the field, in hospitals of wounds received in action, or from dis- 
ease contracted during service. Approximate reports of the number of troops fur- 
nished have been made up by diligent writers, who consulted the best sources of 
information they could reach. But until Adjutant-General Drum, United States 
Army, issued his report, in 1880, there was no complete and trustworthy statement 
showing the number of men called for by the President, and the number furnished 
by each State, Territory, and the District of Columbia, from April 15, 1861, to the 
close of the Rebellion. This official statement supplies at a glance an insight into 
the different States, enabling the observer to see which ones responded promptly and 
generously to the different calls, and which States lagged far behind. Vermont, a 
State that gave freely of the lives of her sons, furnished more men than were re- 
quired under the calls made upon it. So did Massachusetts, by more than 13,000; 
so did little Rhode Island, by 5000. Connecticut sent more men than were de- 
manded by 13,000. New York’s quotas aggregated more than 500,000, and the 
State contributed 467,047 men for all terms of enlistment, or 892,270 when all were 
reduced to a three-years’ standard. Delaware exceeded the demand made upon the 
State, and so did West Virginia, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Missouri (by 13,000), Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkansas, and North Carolina. The 
part borne in the war of the Rebellion by the colored troops is interesting in the 
light of the statistics of losses. Nearly 100,000 colored men were enlisted. Out of 
this great number the deaths in action were not many, but the casualties of all 
kinds amounted to the extraordinary ratio of more than forty per cent. Disease 
preyed upon them frightfully, claiming for its victims nearly one out of three of 
the whole number furnished to the army. 

A short time ago General Drum completed a tabulated statement which is the 
complement of that issued in 1880. In that statement, compiled in the War Depart- 
ment by Mr. J. W. Kirkley, a most minute record is given of the casualties among 
Union troops during the civil war. Its preparation was the result of a year’s exami- 
nation of the records of the Adjutant-General’s office. As completed, the table is 
believed to be the nearest approximation to the real loss now attainable. It gives 
the numbers by States of officers and men who were killed in action, died of wounds 
received in action, died of disease, accidental deaths (except drowned), drowned, 
murdered, killed after capture, committed suicide, executed by United States mili- 
tary authorities, executed by enemy, died from sunstroke, other known causes, and 
from causes not stated. The record of deaths among prisoners, as given in Mr. 
Kirkley’s table, is not to be taken as accurate, as the records of Southern prisoners 
in possession of the War Department are very incomplete. The death registers of 
some of the principal places of confinement for Union soldiers have not been secured. 
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None were obtained for the Georgia prisons at Americus, Atlanta, Augusta, Camp 
Oglethorpe, at Macon, Marietta, and Savannah; Camp Ford, at Tyler, Texas; 
Charleston, South Carolina; Lynchburg, Virginia; Mobile and Montgomery, 
Alabama; and Shreveport, Louisiana. Partial records only were obtained from 
Cahawba, Alabama; Camp Asylum, at Columbia; Florence and Salisbury, South 
Carolina; and Millen, Georgia. The heroes of the prison-pens communicated 
much information about surviving comrades, and the reports of burials in national 
cemeteries supply many figures. But these records, and those from Confederate 
sources, now in possession of the government, are considered deficient. The inter- 
ment records in Southern prisons were very imperfect. In 1869 a report from the 
Quartermaster-General’s office, in speaking of them, said, ‘‘ It is well known that 
at many places, as for instance at Salisbury, North Carolina, and at Florence, South 
Carolina, the bodies were buried in trenches, often two, three, sometimes even four, 
deep, so that the accurate number of bodies interred at these places cannot be de- 
termined.’’ It is for this and like reasons that Mr. Kirkley says that the report of 
29,498 as the number of Union prisoners who died in rebel hands is not accurate. 
A large number—12,121—of cases are classed as having died from causes not stated. 
This column will probably be reduced by future investigations, but it is assumed 
that the aggregate result will not be materially altered. The tables given by Mr. 
Kirkley cover a period, so far as it affects the regular army, beginning April 15, 
1861, and ending August 1, 1865. For the volunteers it affects a longer period, 
covering the time from muster in to muster out, except prisoners of war who died 
after the discharge of their commands. The last, so far as known, are counted. 
The great body of volunteers was disbanded in 1865, but the reduction of the force 
after that time was not fully completed until late in 1867. The last white organ- 
ization was disbanded November 18, 1867, and the last colored regiment December 
20, 1867. The last officer of the volunteer general staff was mustered out July 1, 
1869. 

It is not the purpose of the writer to do more than present figures. They may 
provoke controversy, which can be more advantageously carried on by those who 
care to ascertain the reasons why some States suffered greater losses than others ; 
why the losses by disease were larger among the volunteers from one section of 
country than from another; and why there are so many variations from the per- 
centage of aggregate losses in the cases of several States, and in others a loss in 
excess of the average percentage. The average percentage of loss, according to 
the statistics of the War Department, was 15.49, or about 15} men to each 100 who 
took the field. The colored troops lost, by all casualties, 40.13 per cent. That is 
uncomfortably near one-half of the whole number of volunteers of the class 
named. Next to the colored men, the Indians, who volunteered to the number of 
upward of 8500, were the greatest sufferers, losing 28 out of every 100. Tennes- 
see’s aggregate loss was more than a fourth of the number of enlistments credited 
to the State. The loss of Arkansas was almost as high ; Alabama was not far behind 
Arkansas; and the loss of Louisiana, standing seventh, was more than 20 per cent. 
In 14 States the aggregate losses exceeded the average aggregate loss. Among 
these States are Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, and Wisconsin. The smallest aggregate loss was that of Washington Ter- 
ritory, which was but 2.28 per cent. The loss of the District of Columbia was but 
2.52 per cent., and that of Dakota 2.91. In the whole army, during the term 
covered by the War Department statistics, there were 4114 deaths from other acci- 
dents except drowning. By drowning, 4944 soldiers lost their lives. Murder de- 
prived 524 of their lives, and 100 were killed after capture. There were 391 
deaths by suicide. Upon the decision of court-martial 267 men were executed, and 
64 Union officers and men were executed by the Confederates, 13 of whom were 
Arkansans, 16 North Carolinians, 9 from Ohio, and 8 from Vermont. Sunstroke 
caused 818 deaths. From other known causes there were 2034 deaths, and from 
unknown causes, 12,121.—New York Times. 
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THE UNITED SERVICE. 


Tue BuGLer. 


On board the man-of-war ‘“‘ Vermont’ 
At the navy-yard we lay ; : 

The lights of the city shone through the night 
That closed on the winter’s day. 


Silence reigned through the giant ship, ° 
And the men in their hammocks reclined ; 

We heard no sound but the lapping waves 
And the whistle of the wind. 


Then, sweet and clear, from the darkened deck 
I heard a bugle blow; 

It pierced the night like a shaft of light 
And sounded above and below. 


’T was as sweet and clear as midnight bells 
O’er faint blue hills that chime ; 

It was like the remembered music 
Of some half-forgotten rhyme. 


Perhaps in the hammocks a tear-drop fell 
On the cheek of some son of the sea, 

As the bugle sang through the wintry night 
‘‘ Nearer, My God, to Thee.” 


The friends who gathered on board that night 
A year will have sundered far; 

Some will sail ’neath the Southern Cross, 
Some toward the Polar Star. 


But often of home and our native land 
We'll think when the lamp burns low, 

And call the roll of our absent friends 
When the bugles of memory blow. 


U.S. 8. “Vermont,” February 15, 1885. 


(Irvine KING, in the New York Tribune of July 12, 1885.) 
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